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Uncle Sam’s Nephews 
An Editorial 


HIS issue of Scholastic is largely devoted to 

the territories and outlying possessions of the 

United States. That cumbersome phrase is 

the way of describing the many communities 
of peoples living under the American flag outside 
the continental United States. Like all shorthand 
expressions to cover a variety of conditions, it is 
unsatisfactory. There is no single word that desig- 
nates all these classifications, and the people who live 
in them rightly resent such terms as “colonies” or 
“dependencies” which suggest an old-world relation of 
master and servant. As Dr. Gruening and Professor 
Reid make clear in their articles, the governmental 
bond between these countries and the motherland 
differs widely. Some are under naval or military 
administration, some are full-fledged territories look- 
ing toward eventual statehood, some have civilian 
governors appointed by the President, some have a 
high degree of native home rule, some have strong 
independence movements. 

‘For reasons of convenience and space, it was felt 
best to concentrate in this issue mainly on the smaller 
island possessions within the tropical and sub-tropical 
zones. The Territory of Alaska has been treated 
at some length in other issues of 
Scholastic and will be again. The 
Philippine Islands, because of their 
size and importance and the pres- 
ent changing governmental status, 
will be reserved for fuller discus- 
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sion at some later time. It is our hope, therefore, 
that all our friends in the possessions will under- 
stand our difficulties in the allotment of space and 
emphasis. 

Scholastic has no ax to grind in presenting these 
materials, nor any specific recommendations for the 
development of the possessions. We do, however, 
whole-heartedly approve the enlightened policy re- 
cently inaugurated by the Administration in estab- 
lishing the Division of Territories and Island Pos- 
sessions in the Department of the Interior under the 
direction of Dr. Ernest Gruening, which so far in- 
cludes only Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Hawaii, 
and Alaska, and we trust it will be extended and 
strengthened. , 

That American high school students on the main- 
land should be familiar with the territories and pos- 
sessions scarcely needs to be said. And that their 
fellow students of all colors and races in the islands 
have an equal right to expression and to share in the 
great community of American education is an axiom 
to which this issue testifies. The New York State 
public school syllabus in both geography and history 
requires that the American possessions be studied 
in at least two grades for one quar- 
ter of the time in each semester. 
There are similar requirements in 
many other states, and Scholastic 
wishes in this way to contribute to 
that end. 


The area of Alaska is greater than the 
combined area of the original 13 states 
today? 

There are many more Japanese in 
Hawaii than there are native Hawaiians 
and whites? 

The chief imports of Puerto Rico, an 
agricultural country, are foodstuffs? 


Nine percent of our total exports go 
to our possessions and eighteen percent 
of total imports come from them? 

Hawaii and Puerto Rico are among the 
best customers of United States goods— 
being surpassed only by the United King- 
dom, Canada, Japan, Germany, France, 
China, and Italy? 

The United States rental for the Panama 
Canal Zone is $250,000 per year, and 


that the Republic of Panama has refused 
our check for that amount for the last 
two years because it insists on being paid 
in “gold clause” dollars? 


Honolulu is not on the island of Hawaii? 
It is on Oahu, one of the Hawaiian group 
of twenty islands, only eight of which are 
inhabited? 

The Midway Islands, one of the stops 
in the projected airplane route across the 
Pacific, have a population of only 25? 

There are powerful groups in both Ha- 
waii and Puerto Rico striving to make 
their country the 49th state of the United 
States? ° 


Before the American regime, coffee was 
Puerto Rico’s most important crop; today 
it is sugar? 


Christopher Columbus discovered Puerto 
Rico in 1493, and Ponce (Fountain of 
Youth) de Leon began the colonization 
of it in a search for gold? 


The United States Army and Navy have 
a force of over 15,000 men on the islands 
of Hawaii, and over 10,000 in the Canal 
Zone? 

American investments in Puerto Rico 
total about $150,000,000? 

All the natives of American Samoa can 
read and write? 

Haleakala (which means “House of the 
Sun’’) on the island of Maui, is the largest 
extinct volcano in the world? The cir- 
cumference of the crater is 21 miles. 

The coast line of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago is longer than that of the U. S.? 





ERHAPS your geography is 

better than mine was before I 

actually drove down to the Kona 

coast, or disembarked on Maui 
(Mow-ee) and so you will know not 
only where these places are but what 
they are like. I was hazy on the sub- 
ject, and perhaps you are, too, and 
for this reason I shall explain that 
Maui is one of the eight Hawaiian 
Islands, and that Kona is the west dis- 
trict of the island of Hawaii* proper. 
which is the largest of the eight. Thus 
neither place is really very remote. 
The three-cent stamp that carries a 
letter from St. Louis to East St. Louis 
would carry it quite as well to Kona, 
and the citizens of Maui pay the same 
taxes into the same hungry federal 
treasury as are paid by the citizens of 
Ohio. In fact, going to Kona or Maui 
is going no place at all if you insist 
on passports and customs inspection, 
fleas, and plumbing that either does 
not work at all or explodes at a touch. 
For Hawaii voluntarily attached it- 
self to, and was accepted into, the 
American Union before I was born, 
just as Texas was, and so is no fereign 
place, but merely another part of our 
own familiar U.S.A. 

And yet how deliciously strange 
Hawaii is. I think first of Kona and 
Maui, for my mind turns naturally to 
things rural and _ unsophisticated, 
which it is best suited to enjoy. But 
Honolulu, in spite of its cosmopolitan 
life, fashionable society, and driving 
business energies, must startle even an 
indifferent visitor with its strange- 
ness. Where is he decked with fra- 
grant garlands when his ship docks 
but at Honolulu? Where does the 
band invariably play upon the same 
occasion but there? The ship is per- 
fumed from stem to stern with the 
scent of ginger lilies, and he walks 
out into a pavilion hung with ferns. 

Or, for another Honolulu surprise, 
here was the Central Grammar School 
at noon recess. The place and hour 
you would not call encouraging: they 
suggest a flinty field adjacent to a 
brick jail in which the bones of peda- 

* Hawaii is pronounced Ha-wy-ee with the accent 
on the middle syllable. It is mot pronounced 
Ha-waw-ya. Honolulu, as simple as it looks, is 
also often mispronounced. The o's are both long, 


and the word ends with a x, not an a which is what 
you often hear. 
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KONA and MAUI 


And Other Parts of Eden 
GLAN VILLE SMITH 


SCHOLASTIC 


Hawaiian outrigger canoe, Waikiki Beach, with Diamond Head in the background. 


gogy have only temporarily ceased to 
rattle. What I saw was no such pic- 
ture; instead I was reminded of Fra 
Angelico’s visions of heaven. There 
was no gritty field, but fine turf, with 
the boys playing barefoot football on 
it like dancers trained in the ballet. 
The girls chased, or sat beautifully in 
rings. And other troops of the blest, 
both male and female cherubs, climbed 
inner courts, or passed from building 
to building in vine-hung arcades. 
Blossoming trees loomed over and 
sheltered all. And, most remarkable, 
nobody seemed to be in charge. The 
children seemed to move or group 
themselves according to innate notions 
of rhythm and design; this it was, of 
course, that reminded me of the old 
monk’s visions of paradise, where the 
trafic laws coincide with the laws of 
beauty, and no policeman with a 
whistle is needed to enforce them, be- 
cause they are the angels’ pleasure. 

I was born and have lived my life 
for the most part at the edge of the 
Great Plains, which has given me a 
taste for landscapes of simple line 
and broad mass. The picturesque 
niggling kind, of ‘humps and hollers,’ 
entertains but soon tires me. And in 
a city, where everything is in the 
foreground, I am wearied all the 
sooner. However, ‘bury me not on the 
lone prairee’; I am no hermit, who 
must have the whole of the great open 
spaces to himself; in fact, I like a 
little company. Life in a village is 
what suits me best, as four years in 


New York followed by four in Cold 
Spring, Minnesota, have very plainly 
demonstrated. Thus Kona suited my 
fancy. My windows at the airy Kona 
Inn opened toward sea and mountain, 
both grandly spacious, and from them 
I could see the island fishermen cast- 
ing their nets, or the loitering traftic 
of the village street. 

Kona’s mountain has _ soul-awing 
strength of repose. I saw only the 
flank of it, day after day, which was 
probably quite enough for mortal eyes 
—a grand terrain nowhere steep, no- 
where vexed with ravines or valleys 
(for it is built on porous lava that 
absorbs all rainfall), rising in one 
slow inexorable plane from sea to 
clouds, like a ramp to heaven. Now 
I hae to go to heaven at last, but in 
Kona I was content to stay at the 
bottom of the ramp. Kailua, the vil- 
lage, was heavenly enough for the 
present. However, seated on _ the 
wharf there, it was pleasure to con- 
template that sure route to our final 
bliss. Beyond the cove were the sea 
wall and the village street, the old 
palace, the red church steeple, bursts 
of coconut leaves and the broad green 
domes of the banyan or monkey-pod 
trees, and then the mountain ram) 
right up into the clouds. And where 
the mountain and the cloud wet. 
pinched in between and inexpressibly 
remote, were silver bits that were 
roofs of plantation houses, where the 
coffee growers live. And above the 
plantations (I knew) were grazing 
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lands that the clouds hid, and still 
nearer heaven was the wreckage of old 
volcanic upheavals, twisted rock and 
cinder beds, in which solemn upland 
the wild goats and sheep browse, and 
men, even native Konans, lose their 
way and perish. Kona’s ramp is per- 
haps not intended, after all, for man’s 
use in climbing to heaven; my first 
thought I presently saw to be pre- 


sumptuous. It is made, rather, for 
the chariots of the chief gods. 

Kailua, however, was a place made 
for this traveler. At night I strolled 
the one long street, which is at its best 
and friendliest where it follows the 
curve of the cove sea wall. The sam- 
pans at anchor in the cove swung their 
yellow lanterns in bobbing arcs; the 
other way the town’s few shops opened 
back from deep verandahs like card- 
board caves lit twinklingly at a fair. 
There are no street lights in Kailua to 
outshine these glimmers and twinkles ; 
a tropic moon or even half-moon does 
quite well enough, and is artfully in 
key. 

Very soon down the moon-gloomy 
street came two Hawaiians, one with a 
guitar, one with an ukulele, singing in 
small sweet yodeling voices. Now I 
identify myself as best I can with the 
common life of a place, wistfully if I 
can do no more (for I am no good at 
ostentatious intrusion), and thus, when 
the boys after a while sat down on 
the sea wall, so did I, at a distance, 
to learn some tunes if I could hear 
them. I learned my tunes, too, though 
the surf noise broke in upon the music, 
which was of a private, quiet kind. 
And when I looked out at the sampans 
or up at the moon it all seemed won- 
derfully harmonious and pleasant. 

Before long the white dog that 
guarded the beached outrigger canoes 
below, having given me a careful look, 
decided that I was all right and 
jumped up and lay down beside me, 
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so that it was handy for the 
stranger to scratch behind his 
ears, which I was glad to do. 
Meanwhile the singers were 
joined by some fishermen and 
a woman with a baby; the 
songs grew louder. One boy in 
bathing trunks began to dance 
in the moonlight; then he took 
the ukulele and struck it with a 
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master hand. Henceforth he was the 
leader of the music. This allowed one 
of the original singers to detach him- 
self from the group, and with unex- 
pected kindness he joined me “to 
make my friendship,” as he very di- 
rectly and plainly said. 

It put me in a twitter. We talked 
about the sampans; he told me who 
owned each of them and that the owner 
of the far one was a one-legged man; 
then we compared the canoes of Min- 
nesota and Hawaii. And I learned 
how a kind Japanese had cured my 
friend the white dog of an exhausting 
complaint, and had repaired a much- 
lacerated ear belonging to the same 
patient. 

When the fishermen went home at 
last, and the woman with the sleeping 
baby, and the concert was over, my 
friend the boy and his friend strolled 
back to the inn with me, singing what 
English songs they knew so that I 
could join in. Their instruments 
thump-thump-thumped in the old 
faithful chords, the moon shone, and 
down the winding street came the two 
brown boys and one malahini 


(stranger), pink with pleasure. We. 


went into the shade of the banyan 
singing, and came out singing into 
the moonlight on the far side, and so 
away between the banks of moon- 
struck flowers; and if ever I forget 
Kailua or the friendliness of its sea 
wall that night, I shall have grown a 
very sour fellow, indeed. 

Among other things my friend Sam 




















Luau etiquette. The 
proper method of 
eating island deli- 
cacies at an 
Hawaiian luau or 
native feast. 










The attractive headquarters of the Board 
of Agriculture and Forestry for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii at Honolulu, surrounded 
by a dense growth of native and imported 
plants and trees. 


had told me on the sea wall was that 
he had just started work that morn- 
ing, and was very glad to have a job 
again after long idleness. It was up- 
setting to be reminded of jobs just 
then, for jobs are not properly a Ha- 
waiian institution at all. But I con- 
gratulated him, and next morning was 
much surprised at ten o'clock to find 
him seated under the banyan tree eat- 
ing a dish of ice cream, “Can’t work 
all the time; got to take a‘ day off 
some time,” he explained, licking the 
spoon. This wrung a laugh from me. 
I was delighted. I saw then and there 
that the white man’s serpents are after 
all not yet at home in Eden, and that 
I might return some other year to 
Kailua and still hear singing at night 
by the cove sea wall. 

I must not boast a knowledge of 
Hawaiian history, though it is short 
enough, heaven knows, for even a lazy 
brain to encompass. But in Kona the 
few scraps of that knowledge I did 
have were so integrated and made 
alive that I was almost won to believ- 
ing myself a master of the subject, if 
not in facts, at least in sympathy. 

At Kealakekua, in Kona, is the Ha- 
waiian Avalon, a cliff that rises from 
the sea, in whose crannies the bones of 
prehistoric demigods were hidden. At 
either end of the cliff, where it dies 
again into the slowly ascending ter- 
rain usual in Kona, is a short beach. 
On the southern of these two beaches 
yet stands the masonry platform on 
which Captain Cook, attired in a sa- 
ered feather cloak, was worshiped, 
while his seamen put on an indeed 
godlike display of fireworks from the 
vessels in the bay. On the northern 
beach he was murdered, and fell strug- 
gling into the waters of the ocean he 
had explored more grandly than any 
other navigator. The effect of the 
fireworks had worn off; his seamen 
had been found to be not only mortal 
—one died—but a nuisance; when he 
sought gently enough to kidnap the 
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pitiful old king as a hostage against the 
return of a stolen boat, animosity flared, 
and, without any official plan having been 
laid, he was slain. 

But the slain seemed to renew his di- 
vinity. Once a chief had asked the cap- 
tain where he should be buried. To this 
unexpected question he without hesitation 
had replied, “Stepney,” which was _ his 
home parish in London. It was a false 
prophecy. His flesh was burned with 
heathen rites on an island that homelike, 
prosaic Stepney had not yet even heard 
of, and his bones—except those few the 
ship’s officers with great difficulty were 
able to procure for Christian sea burial— 
were decked in the sacred feathers of the 
o-o bird, and hid in the cliff crannies with 
the bones of other island demigods. 

From Kealakekua in later days sailed a 
whaler with a native boy aboard; the boy 
never saw Hawaii again, but was taken in 
by New Englanders, and became a Chris- 
tian. He it was who urged mission- 
ary enterprise in Hawaii, and thus 
he is a very important cog in the 
wheel of island history. The mis- 
sionaries came, armed with many 
noble qualities and intentions, and 
came to stay. 

It is very idle to imagine that Ha- 
waii might have had a happier or 
more natural history. Civilization 
was bound to touch and change it; 
and I must say that the touch of 
these paternalistic missionary fam- 
iles has brought a blossom rather 
than a blight with it, as can plainly 
be seen on the great plantations 
where cottages bowered in flowers, 
amply staffed hospitals, libraries, 
schools, playing fields, are all freely 
enjoyed by the laborers, together 
with certainty of work and pay in 
and out of season. Another sign of 
health is the infinite pride the peo- 
ple of Hawaii take in these great 
families, to which they owe so much. 

They are always admiring them. 
First you will be reminded that Ha- 
waii is not controlled by a few, 
which I do believe is truer than 
some mainland economists are will- 





Most of the gasoline stations in Ha- 

waii are owned by Japanese and are 

run by women. This one is in Hono- 
lulu. 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


A remarkable study of mountains and paddy fields in the Hanalei Valley district, island 


of Kauai, Hawaii. 


is one of the chief 
Hawaiian ditties. But then immediately 
your guide will wave his hand in an 
ample gesture and say, “Everything you 
can see from here is owned by—", and 
then out will come one of those familiar 
well-loved names. 

Of Kailuan Christianity there are echoes. 
But the history of Hawaiian royalty, the 
line of the conquering Kamehameha, is 
closed. Still, it is not sealed. Miss Mary 
Low, who showed me through the palace 
of the Governor, which stands across from 
the church, remembers the last of those 
queens and princes, and in her reminis- 
scences their beautiful phantoms again peo- 
ple the still old rooms; the beautiful prince 
again waltzes slowly round and round 
under the chandelier to show off his su- 
perb figure; the beautiful princess runs 
in her red bathing dress fresh from the 
sea. 


ing to concede—it 
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The rice patches are the individual crops of numerous Chinamen. 


But it is impossible to imagine such 
fair and frolicsome beings guiding the 
destiny of a modern nation, and soon they 
were not doing it. They were by no 
means strangers to wisdom, but the part 
they had to play would have set Solo- 
mon’s head to aching: it is no common 
task to govern an Eden invaded by the 
merchants, missionaries, and planters of 
Victorian England or these United States. 
They went industriously to school in Eng- 
land, they industriously tried to govern 
at home, they danced and were very beau- 
tiful in their outlandish European garb, 
and then they were carried off by the 
It is a gay, piteous, and flitting 
history. And finally the advice that per- 
plexed and the influences that swayed 
them roused one stubborn and injudicious 
queen to such heights of the impractical 
that the system and dynasty came crash- 
ing down together. 

Hawaii promptly sued for admission 
into the American Union, and not long 
afterward was accepted into it with the 
status of territory. Like Arizona, not 
many years ago with a similar status, Ha- 
waii is fortunate in harboring so large a 
group of its aboriginal people, whose place 
names, dances, songs, and garlands, surf 
riding and outrigger canoes, roast pig 
and poi, give the islands their romantic 
character, just as the place names, dances. 
and crafts of the Hopis and other Indian- 
Americans give Arizona its most distin- 
guishing colors. 

Hawaii’s history, just as Arizona’s, is 
now a part of United States history as a 
whole. In our day of rapid ships the 
islands come closer and closer; in a mere 
four days and a half of comfort and fun 
the traveler has arrived; and if he thinks 
he has journeyed to some uncouth outpost, 
let him harken to the expert jazz band 
on the terrace, or try breakfast on the 
pavilion-lanai, at the Royal Hawaiian, and 
be reassured. Urbanity has followed: him. 
Or if he dreads the horrid discomfort of 
racial antagonisms, let him join the songs 
on the sea wall at Kailua, or the swim- 
ming by the wharf there, and be com- 
forted. He will find the swimmers to be 
both Hawaiians and Orientals, infinitely 


(Continued on page 12) 
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By Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen 


N an obscure side road in 
Puerto Rico lived two men 
who had been friends for 
years and years. One was 
called Don Gabriel, the other Don 
Manuel. Each owned a small farm 
and grew sugar cane. They were both 
nearly seventy years old and had 
never travelled very far nor had much 
contact with the outside world. Conse- 
quently, they used old-fashioned meth- 
ods in farming. Each possessed two 
yokes of oxen and a substantial oxcart 
in which their cane was transported to 
a distant mill for grinding. Both were 
fond of their faithful oxen, and when 
their respective carts started for the 
sugar mill, they used to make small 
wagers as to which would return first. 
For a long time they had enjoyed the 
friendly little jokes in which they 
frequently indulged over their yokes 
of “racing” oxen. 

Each of these old men had one son 
who was the pride of his life. Though 
their possessions were not large, they 
had managed to economize in many 
ways so that they could send their 
boys to school in the United States. 
Finally, the two students returned to 
the island, bringing with them many 
modern ideas, which were destined to 
astound their fathers. The first prob- 
lem they attacked was that of the ox- 
carts, 

“Father,” said Miguel to Don Man- 
uel, “if a farmer in the States should 
see this old-fashioned cart and this 
clumsy ox team, I believe he would die 
laughing. We must be up-to-date and 
buy a motor truck.” 

“Oh,” shuddered Don Manuel, “the 
dreadful noisy things! I never want 
to have one on the place! Besides, 
imagine how ridiculous an automobile 


would look on this narrow, rutted road 
which is little better than a path, and 
difficult even for the patient oxen. No; 
I shall never consider such a thing.” 

“Come, father,’ laughed the son, 
“that is easy to overcome. Let us 
buy the truck. When the other cane- 
growers on this road see how quickly 
your product goes to the mill, they too 
will‘ want trucks. Then they will 
petition the Government for a better 
road, and before you know it, a splen- 
did highway will run right past your 
door, like a wide silk ribbon unwind- 
ing itself! Hundreds of cars will pass 
every day, and our land will be many 
times more valuable than it is now. 
That is progress, father!” 

Again Don Manuel shuddered. He 
was very conservative and clung to 
the old ways of doing things. 

A similar discussion was taking 
place on the finca of Don Gabriel. 

“Father!” exclaimed young Alfredo, 
his son, “this terrible oxcart of yours 
creeps like a snail! It takes a man 
a whole day to deliver one load of 
cane to the mill! An automobile 
could do it in two hours. A truck 
could make three or even four trips 
a day to the oxcart’s one. Think of 
the great saving of time and wages! 
That is efficiency! Everyone must be 
efficient in these days or he is a fail- 
ure. ‘Time saved is money earned’ !” 

Don Gabriel listened in bewilder- 
ment to the arguments of his son. He 
too shrank with dismay at the thought 
of giving up the old order of life. 
Like his friend, he did not want one 
of those sputtering, powerful trucks 
either. 

“Ah, but Alfredo,” he said with dig- 
nity, “life is not all a matter of turn- 
ing time into dollars. It should be 


lived in a more leisurely fashion than 
you picture it: we should have time 
to study, to enjoy the beauty around 
us, to proceed peacefully with our 
allotted tasks, to philosophize.” 

Alfredo cried out impatiently: 
“Yes, ‘to philosophize’ while your 
neighbor is getting away with all the 
profits.” 

“My neighbor will never do that!” 
retorted the old man, with an air of 
conviction. 

“Well, I wasn’t referring to 
Miguel’s father! Don Manuel is as 
old-fashioned and behind the times as 
you! I’m speaking of a general neigh- 
bor—anyone, everyone! Do you sup- 
pose that in the great sugar mills at 
Guanica they have time to wait for 
cane to be hauled in by oxen? I 
should say not! They use trains and 
truck. Efficiency! Father, you will 
have to come to it, as all Puerto Rico 
around you has done. If you don’t 
keep up with the times, you will lose 
out altogether.” 

These discussions contfnued on the 
two farms until at last Don Manuel 
gave in, and Miguel drove home tri- 
umphantly one day in an enormous 
new motor truck. He thundered past 
the house of Don Gabriel, who could 
not believe his own eyes. 

With what a sheepish look Don 
Manuel met his old friend the next 
day! But when he ventured feebly 
to utter the word “efficiency,” Don 
Gabriel threw up his hands made off 
as fast as possible, calling back over 
his shoulder: “You also! Oh, my 
friend, I cannot bear more! All day 
long I hear nothing but that hateful 
word, and now you too! Dios mio, 
it is terrible!” 

So the old friendship became sadly 





strained. Progress and Efficiency had 
almost severed it! 

On the first trip made by the new 
truck, the nervous driver allowed it 
to skid off the narrow road ‘into a 
shallow ditch, spilling a large. part 
of the load of cane. The “I told you 
so!” of Don Gabriel was full of 
triumph when he heard of the mishap. 
“Where are the days of the ‘racing 
oxen’?”’ he added with sadness in his 
voice, for he was lonely for the peace- 
ful comradeship of his old friend. But 
Don Manuel was much too busy to 
philosophize these days. Having 
yielded on the question of the truck, 
he realized that he could no longer 
withstand his energetic son, who was 
now devising all kinds of modern im- 
provements for the farm, and had in- 
duced his father to assist him in 
carrying out his busy plans. He even 
had drawn up a petition for the other 
landowners along the obscure road 
to sign, so that they could get a new 
road which would connect at both 
ends with the main highways. 

“Never!” exclaimed Don Gabriel, 
vehemently, when young Miguel came 
to him for his signature. 

“Oh, father!” insisted his son Al- 
fredo in despair, “If you don’t listen 
to reason, how can you ever hope to 
have any efficiency or—” 

But at the sound of that much-de- 
spised word, the old man stamped out 
of the room. The two young friends 
looked at each other helplessly. 

“IT know exactly how it is,” sym- 
pathized Miguel. “I had just such a 
time with my father. But now that 
I have won him over, he is satisfied 
that modern ways are best.” 

“Oh, Miguel,” mourned Alfredo, 
“T don’t believe I'll ever be able to do 
anything with my father. He’s as 
stubborn and unyielding as his own 
beloved oxen! This farm will soon 
be the disgrace and laughing-stock 
of the whole countryside!” 

One day old Don Gabriel decided 
he would go to the mill with his cart- 
load of cane. By a coincidence, Don 
Manuel had decided that on that day 
he would take his first trip on the new 
truck. Oxcart and truck left their 
farms at about the same time, but of 
course the truck was soon out of sight. 
However. about two hours later, the 
slow-moving oxcart came in sight of 
the truck where it was stuck fast in 
a large mud-hole. 

“Can we assist you in any way?” 
asked Don Gabriel with the most ex- 
treme politeness. 

“No; thank you,” replied Don 
Manuel with equal courtesy. “My 
man is looking for a board to put 
under the wheel. We will soon be out 








A Puerto Rican native and his family. Note 
how their house a and reinforced 
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of this, and will shortly pass you on 
the way. Adios, and thanks again!” 

The two old men parted, with se- 
cretly aching hearts. 

Several hours later, the oxcart ar- 
rived at the mill. The great truck 
had not passed it. And Don Gabriel 
recalled that famous fable of the race 
between the hare and the tortoise. 

Late in the afternoon the oxcart, 
lumbering homeward, came upon the 
truck still in the mud-hole. The re- 
mainder of the heavy load of cane had 
all been removed, but to no avail. 

“We have a rope,” said Don Man- 
uel wearily. ‘We shall be very thank- 
ful if you will aid us.” 

“With pleasure!” exclaimed Don 
Gabriel. ‘But can it be possible that 
your new and invulnerable truck 
needs help?” 

With the combined strength of the 
patient beasts and its own powerful 
motor, the truck finally. emerged from 
the deep mud-hole. 

The victory for that day was Don 
Gabriel’s and you may be sure he 
enjoyed it to the utmost. 

A week or so later, when young 
Alfredo and his father were in the 
fields inspecting the workmen, ‘Al- 
fredo suffered a very severe injury. 
He was accidentally struck by a 
laborer’s machete. With difficulty 
they carried him across the cane field 
to the house. It seemed that he must 
die. Don Gabriel was desperate. The 
horses were off on errands. The slow 
oxen were of no use. How to get 
Alfredo to the nearest hospital? 

Miguel and Don Manuel. informed 
of the accident, hastened to offer their 
assistance. “We must take him in the 
truck,” said Miguel. 

The stricken father agreed. Hastily 
they swung a hammock in the empty 
truck, so that the wounded young man 
would not receive the jolts from the 
uneven road. 
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“You arrived just in time,” the 
doctor said later. “A few minutes 
more and I could have done nothing. 
Bringing him in that motor truck 
saved his life.” 

Needless to say the farm of Don 
Gabriel soon possessed as fine a truck 
as the finca of Don Manuel. And 
not long afterward a beautiful new 
road was built. 

The two old friends now have the 
same time to read and think, to visit 
together and philosophize, as_ they 
alwaysthad before Alfredo and Miguel 
came home, revolutionizing their 
peaceful lives by the introduction of 
modern methods and efficiency. For 
the active management of their prop- 
erties has been definitely relinquished 
by them to their ambitious and ener- 
getic sons. They realize that no one 
can withstand the march of progress 
very long. And certainly Alfredo 
and Miguel have managed to give to 
the plantations an air of prosperity 
which they never possessed in the old 
easy-going days. 

It- would be hard to find prouder 
fathers than Don Manuel and Don 
Gabriel. But nevertheless, they feel 
with regret that their “efficient” sons 
have missed something. These two 
active young men will never really 
know, as their fathers did, that 
blessed leisure in which to dream and 
philosophize, for such tranquillity has 


gone with the passing of the lumber- § 


ing, picturesque old oxcarts, which 
are scarcely ever seen nowadays upon 
the splendid highways of Puerto Rico. 
However, it is mankind’s bright hope 
that the present avalanche of prog- 
ress is but leading to a new philoso- 
phy of broader scope than was ever 
evolved through the more limited 
knowledge of men in days gone by. 
Reprinted from Stories of Puerto Rico 


by special permission of the copyright 
owners, Silver, Burdett and Co., 1926. 
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A CALLALOO SPREE 


By Glenelda Creque, Age 18 


Charlotte Amalie School, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Teacher, A. Jarvis 


T was a fortnight before New 

Year’s Day when Granny began 

to prune and take care of her 

callaloo shrubs. Her four little 
ebony grandchildren were prohibited 
from playing in the backyard, and her 
fowls were placed in the fowl-house 
so that they should not eat the leaves 
of the precious callaloo. Every day 
she had the bushes watered. 

“Granny, yo’ sho takin’ care of dem 
ole trees,” whispered Eddie to the old 
lady as she tried to coax him to sleep 
by swaying him on her greasy lap to 
the tune of “Rock of Ages.” 

“Ah right, Eddie, shut yo’ mout’. 
Yo’ is young an’ dunno not’n’,” said 
Granny dreaming of the sirens’ 
shrieking, the steamship whistles and 
the church bells’ ringing at the hour 
of midnight. This is a customary oc- 
currence on Old Year’s night. The 
benediction being said by Brother 
John and then a big bow] of steaming 
callaloo being passed around, guava- 
berry rum, sweet but strong, being 
gulped down; plates of tart that defy 
all pastry recipes and challenge the 
muscles of the jaws and then, to top 
it all—music and dancing—all came 
to her mind. 

When the battered clock stuttered 
its warning, it was seven o'clock next 
morning. Eddie sighed, rolled over 
and opened his eyes. 

His mother gave him some soursop 
tea, sent him to play with Crabby. 
Crabby was the son of a well-to-do 
Negro and was aware that the old 
folks were too superstitious. 

“’Ello, Crabby,” shouted Eddie. 
“Ma is gonna have her callaloo spree 
Old Year night like customary. She 
always make sho that she do every- 
thing wha’ gon’ bring her luck, money. 
an’ the rest of it, becahs w’en yo’ don’ 
eat no callaloo Old Year night, yo’ 
could count on it fo’ sho that’ some- 
thing terrible goin’ happen to yo’.” 

“Oh, pshaw!! Eddie, yo’ mean to 
tell me yo’ believe in dem superstitious 
tings?” 

“Ah sho does, an’ don’ get me hot 
now, becahs ah goin’ jus’ gat to tell 
you dat becahs all yo’ gat couple more 
dollars than the rest of us. But ah 
tell yo’ all yo’ goin’ fall like a rotten 
soursop if all yo’ don’ follow up the 
custom we all use to. Remembah w’a’ 
happen wid your uncle in the States; 
how a shot dodged round all dem 
chairs and picked on he alone? Well, 
dah ain’ nothin’. Yo’ goin’ see more 
— dat if all yo’ don’ eat callaloo for 
uck,” 


A beautiful sunset glorified the 
broad expanse of the Caribbean and 
night fell. 

While every one was asleep, a herd 
of pigs invaded the yard and devoured 
the callaloo trees. The next morning, 
on beholding what to her mind was 
the destruction of Sennacherib, 
Granny poured forth a stream of male- 
dictions that would astound any high 
priest in Hades. What was she to do? 
All the other callaloo bush growers 
had already sold out. 

Old Year’s morning she put on her 
slippers and a frock made of flour 
sacking with the brand of flour 
stretched across her breast. She left 
for the countryside, where she found 
many shrubs of callaloo growing 
wild; also some papalolo which she 
picked. On her way back she bought 
ham bones and a pound of pork trim- 
mings. 

After stopping here and _ there, 
Granny finally reached home at five 
o'clock in the afternoon and started 
a large fire in the open air. She filled 
an empty five-gallon kerosene tin with 
water and placed it on four stones 
while the fire crackled underneath. 
She added to the water about five 
pounds of callaloo leaves, two pounds 
of papalolo, five dozen okras, the pork 
trimmings, ham bones, some fried fish, 
a few crab claws and a short handful 
of pepper and salt mixed with spices. 

In the next yard, her sister was 
cooking twenty pounds of cornmeal 


into a thick mush called fungee. Ben 
brought four gallons of guavaberry 
rum and Bill brought the tarts and 
gingerbread. 

Twilight and evening, and then the 
guitars sounded, flutes shrieked, drums 
beat, steel triangles jingled, dry 
gourds Were scraped, and voices bel- 
lowed. At eleven o’clock everybody 
went to his respective church in his 
glad rags. Bright colored headker- 
chiefs and cheap jewelry mixed well 
with the various shades and values of 
Negro skins. 

Midnight found everyone on his 
knees praying vociferously to the Al- 
mighty for everything good during the 
coming year. 

After service several members of 
the congregation wended their way to 
Granny’s house to eat, drink and 
dance. After there were enough to 
crowd the room, callaloo was served 
with a ball of fungee sitting like a 
golden island in the middle of each 
bowl. When everyone had eaten his 
fill, men and women began to smoke 
their pipes and cigars and recall by- 
gone days. They prophesied for the 
New Year. 

“Good marnin’, good marnin’, come 
gimme the guababerry,” sang the 
group while the band was parading. 
A crooner was singing and twisting 
his body in all shapes. When they 
passed by Granny’s house, she called 
them in to quaff the sweet and strong 
guavaberry rum. And because they 
were tired from parading and wanted 
to do something in payment for the 
liquor received, the musicians decided 
to play where they were until morn- 
ing. 

Boxes and other makeshift furni- 
ture were removed. Everybody began 


(Concluded on page 30) 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 

A Virgin Island jumbie dance. The dancer 

on stilts is a man in a woman’s dress, 
representing the jumbies, ghost spirits. 
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PORTA 
COELIS 


ORTA COELIS 
P:: the oldest 
church in Puerto 
Rico and the second 
oldest in the new 
world. It was con- 
structed by the Do- 
minican Monks in the 
second half of the six- 
teenth century (1550). 
Much research work 
has been done in or- 
der to learn the his- 
torical facts about this sacred building 
and many stories have been told about 
this old convent by our fathers and grand- 


fathers. 


It is told that a very large bell was 
hung in the “campanario.” When this 
bell was rung long and loud to call the 
people to worship the sound was heard so 
far that pirate ships anchored about 
fifteen miles off shore heard it and dis- 
covered our city and plundered it. This 
is why San German, the so-called “La 
Ciudad de Las Lomas,” was destroyed 
three times. 

Many years have passed, but the con- 
vent is still standing as a sentinel of God. 
Our church might have gone to ruins but 
the attention of the people has been re- 
cently focused upon it, so that a munici- 
pal order was approved providing the 
conservation of the church. Committees 
were named and activities have begun for 
the reconstruction of the parts which have 
been destroyed by age and storms. Our 
culture will not allow us to see Porta 
Coelis Convent destroyed by the years. 


Our sacred building has become the 
object of admiration of thousands of 
people at home and tourists from abroad. 
All of our recent governors have come to 
visit the convent: Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
James R. Beverley, Robert H. Gore, and 
Blanton Winship, as have Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and many other prominent 
people from the states. 


Porta Coelis means “the gateway to the 
sky” (Porta—gate; Coelis—sky). Ht was 
given this name because it has completed 
a mission of God, to prepare souls for 
salvation and to carry them through this 
“golden gate” to the life beyond. 


An incident occurred a few weeks ago. 
San German was visited by a great elec- 
trical storm, which is quite unusual here 
in the tropics. At two o'clock in the 
afternoon the lightning struck the sur- 
rounding grounds of the church and dug 
eut a great portion of soil similar to an 
open grave. Many of our older people 
say that it is a sign from God, because 
the people are forgetting the purpose of 
the old church. 


By Victor Luis Lopez, 19 
San German (P. R.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Mildred T. Lohr 


In Defense of Laziness 


T is my opinion that most of the people 
I: the world are lazy, and I am one 

of those who would rather stay com- 
fortably in one place than exert energy 
to move about. I have lazy friends whom 
I strongly defend, for they are the salt 
of the earth. A lazy boy sometimes does 
his work better and quicker than an in- 
dustrious one, because he works rapidly 
and carefully so that he can finish and 
have time for rest. 

I firmly believe that it is laziness that 
has brought about most human progress. 
Because a man was lazy and did not like 
to walk, he began to ride an animal. Peo- 
ple liked the idea and took to riding 
horses. Because the man was too lazy 
to feed and care for his horse, he devised 
the automobile. Another man was too lazy 
to dip his pen in ink, and so he invented 
the fountain pen. Then when mere writ- 
ing of words became too tiresome, he 
thought up the typewriter. Finding that 
typing used up too much energy, he de- 
vised the dictaphone—or else hired him- 
self a pretty stenographer. The eight- 
day clock came into existence because it 
took too much time to wind one every 
day; and now we have electric ones which 
require no winding at all. How grateful 
we should be to all these inventors, and 
especially to the one who contrived the 
alarm clock! 

If everyone were industrious, and spent 
all his time in work, I doubt very much 
that we should be living as we do today, 
surrounded as we are by the inventions 
of man. It is because man was and still 
is so lazy and shiftless that we are able 
to live in this age of speed, luxury, and 
comfort. 

—Takeshi Tahara, 18 
Hilo (Hawaii) H. 8. 
Teacher, Miss Sara G. Rudd 


My Job 


UST two years had elapsed after the 
death of my father which made it 
necessary for me to work my way 
through school. As a youngster, 13 
years of age, just entering my ninth year 
in Junior High School and standing not 
more than five feet’ in height, I entered 


an interesting career of business life as 
an office boy of a trucking and shipping 
concern. Now, while in my last year in 
high school, looking back and reviewing 
my past years of employment there, I can 
hardly express my feeling of gratitude 
and appreciation of what my work has 
done to strengthen my character and 
straighten out my future outlook of life. 

A cozy little office located within the 
Malolo dock and an office force of six, 
consisting of a motherly woman holding 
the capacity as secretary-treasurer, and 
her supporting co-workers of five young 
stalwart boys; a boss sympathetic and 
understanding; all these characteristics 
provided an almost perfect environment 
for a fellow like me just beginning to 
take a peek into the business world. 
Patiently they taught and guided me until 
I became accustomed to my surroundings. 
It is true that I encountered many 
obstacles and felt downhearted. There 
were times when the boss spoke harshly 
to me, which brought tears to my eyes. 
Having been taught never to make any 
refuting remark to an elder man _ or 
woman, I took it with a good spirit. 

Shipments to the Orient, European 
countries, South Sea Islands, and all 
the continental states of America, carried 
my thoughts and imagination with them. 
It gave me a thrill when I first touched 
the keys of the typewriter hunting for 
the various letters of the alphabet. As I 
slowly learned to use the machine effici- 
ently, I began to type letters, bills of 
lading and other documents, besides run- 
ning errands and doing other clerical 
work. My hours during school days are 
from 1:30 to 5:30 P.M., while during the 
summer vacations I work from 7 A.M. 
to 4:30 P.M. The ever increasing tourist 
trade helps, both directly and indirectly, 
the various industries of Hawaii, includ- 
ing the trucking business. Truck loads 
of baggage are carted away to the famous 
beach resorts, the Royal Hawaiian and 
the Moana-Seaside Hotels. We also have 
a stand where cold drinks, ice cream, 
candies, and cigarettes are sold. Some- 
times I sell as many as 48 bottles of 
“pop”, 60 ice cream cups, and about 40 
packages of cigarettes in one day. 

Not only does my job afford me useful! 
work to do, but my observation has caught 
many interesting sights. Thursdays and 
Saturdays are my favorite days. Why, 
one may ask? Well, because they are 
steamer days. As early at 7:30 A.M. lei 
sellers, surrounded by baskets of beauti- 
ful and colorful Hawaiian flowers, are 
seen sitting along the dock conscientiously 
sewing leis. The waterfront is perhaps 
the busiest spot in the city when ships 
come in, since the tourist business con- 
stitutes the third basic industry of Hawaii. 
From my desk I can see the portholes 
of the ship as she slowly docks alongside 
the wharf accompanied by the lovely tunes 
of “The Song of the Islands”, greeting 
the tourists to the Paradise of the Pacific. 
Bedecked with leis almost covering their 
faces, the passengers walking down the 
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gangplank present a picturesque Hawaiian 
scene. I had been able to see at first 
hand such notables as: President Roose- 
velt, Babe Ruth, Amelia Earhart Putnam, 
Constance Bennett, and other interesting 
characters. Perhaps the greatest thrill I 
experienced was when I shook hands with 
Mrs. Putnam as she looked at me with 
a radiant smile, a real queen of the air. 
A bright sun and the cool air greet a 
Saturday morning. The S.S. Malolo is 
scheduled to sail for San Francisco at 
noon. The rushing and buzzing trend of 
atmosphere prevails throughout the day. 
Lei sellers overlapped with colorful gar- 
lands are busy doing their task. Stream- 
ers of various colors of the rainbow hang- 
ing from the ship adding to the already 
colorful scene, bind the memories of the 
departing passengers and their friends to 
be left behind. Hark, what do I hear? 
The Royal Hawaiian Band is playing 
“Aloha Oe,” a song meaning “I love you 
and come back to dear old Hawaii”, it 
indicates that the steamer is moving away 
from its moorings. The Hawaiian Islands 
are about the only place with such a 
unique custom of greeting the incoming 
and outgoing tourists. 
—Seikichi Okuma, 17 
McKinley H. S., Honolulu, T. H. 
Teacher, Miss Mary R. Harris 


The Surf Rider 


Under the skies of the Paradise Isles, 

Under the tropical sun, 

Is the surf rider 

Gliding swiftly on the waves 

Of the Pacific. 

Skillfully he balances, and 

Stands on the surfboard, 

With outstretched arms 

As the birds in the sky, 

With a grace 

He stands on the surfboard 

Flying on the waters of the Pacific. 

—Masateru Yano, 16 

McKinley H. 8S., Honolulu, T. H. 
Teacher, Mrs. D. Harding-Jones 


Rich Man 


For things he holds within his hand 
He goes to thank his God. 
His lean eyes slither o’er the land 
Counting the clumps of sod. 
Around his waist a jeweled band... 
Within his soul, a clod. 
—Anne Selfridge. 16 
Ketchikan (Alaska) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Frances Wilson 


Wealth 


A wealthy poet am I— 
I own a herd of stars! 


Every night 

I take my herd 

Out to my blue fields 

To graze; 

And the meanwhile I chant 
My old dear native airs. 


I sing and dream 

Like a grasshopper 

Till dawn arises — 

... When dawn is risen 

I hide from the sun my booty, 
And I face my poverty. : 


But nevertheless . 
I am a wealthy poet, 
For I own a herd of stars! 
—Pedro Juan Garcia 
Ponce (Puerto Rico) H. S. 
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Solar Myth 
By Genevieve T aggard 


Maui (Mow-ee) the duti- 
ful son and great hero, 
yields to his mother’s en- 
treaty and adjusts’ the 
center of the universe to her 
convenience. The days are 
too short for drying tapa. 
He is persuaded to slow 
down the speed of the 
spider-sun with a lasso of 
sisal rope. 


The golden spider of the sky 
Leaped from the crater’s ° 


rim 
And all the winds of morning rose 
And spread, and followed him. 


The circle of the day swept out, 
His vast and splendid path. 

The purple sea spumed in the west 
His humid evening bath. 


Thrice twenty mighty legs he had 
And over earth there passed 
Shadows daily whipping by 
Faster, faster, fast... 


For daily did he wax more swift 
And daily did he run 

The span of heaven to the sea 

A lusty, rebel sun. 


Then Maui's mother came to him 
With weight of household woes: 
“IT cannot get my tapa dry 
Before the daylight goes. 


Morning I rise and spread with care 
My tapa on the grass; 

Evening I gather it again 

A damp and sodden mass.” 


Then Maui rose and climbed at night 
The mountain. Dim and deep 
Within the crater’s bowl he saw 
The sprawling sun asleep. 


He looped his ropes, the mighty man, 
He whirled his sisal cords; 

They whistled like a hurricane, 

And cut the air like swords. 


Up sprang the spider. Maui hurled 
His lasso after him. 

The spider fled. Great Maui stood 
Firm on the mountain rim. 


The spider dipped and swerved and pulled, 
But struggle as he might, 

Around one-half his whirl of legs 

The sisal ropes cut tight. 


He broke them off, the mighty man, 
He dropped them in the sea. 
Where there had once been sixty legs, 
There now were thirty-three. 


Maui counted them, and took 
The pathway home; and came 
Back to his mother, brooding,— 
Like a lost man, and l&me. 


The tarnished spider of the sky 

Limped slowly over heaven 

And with his going mourned and moaned 
The missing twenty-seven. 


And with a hollow voice he mourned 
Poured out his hollow woe; 

Over, each day the sound of him 
Bellowing, went below. 
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Maui saw the guils swarm 
up 

And scream and settle on 

The carcass of the limping 
thing 

That once had been the sun. 


But still he thought at 
length to have 

His mother satisfied. 

“Can’t you put back his legs 
again 

Now all my tapa’s dried?” 

“The days are long and 
dull,” she said 

“I loved to see them skim.” 

Wearily the old sun shook 

The black birds off of him. 


From Flight One: Hawaiian Hilltop, 
Wyckoff and Gelber, San Francisco, Copy- 
right, 1923. Reprinted with special per- 
mission of the author. 


Child of Sea and Sun 
(Hymn of Borinquen) 


La tierra de Borinquen donde he nacido 
yo 

Es un jardin florido de mdégico primor; 

Un cielo siempre nitido 

Se sirve de dosel, 

Y dan arrullo placido las olas 4 sus pies. 


Cuando a sus playas vino Colon, 
Exclamé lleno de admiracién, 
“Oh!” Oh! ésta es la linda tierra que 
busco yo, 
Es Borinquen, la hija, la hija del mar y 
el sol, 
Del mar y el sol, 
Del mar y el sol!” 


Following is a rough translation: 


The land of Borinquen, where I was born 

Is a garden of magic beauty; 

Its canopy 

Is an always shining sky 

And the waves about its feet sing it to 
sleep. 


When Columbus first came to its shores 
Filled with wonder he cried: 
“This is the loveliest land I have ever 
found 
This Borinquen, child of the sea and the 
sun, 
Of the sea and the sun 
Of the sun and the sea.” 





* Borinquen, was the Indian name for the island 
Columbus took in the name of Isabella and Ferdi- 
nand in 1493. He named it San Juan Bautista, 
but that name too was changed later on to Puerto 
Rico. The name Borinquen is preserved, how- 
ever, in this hymn, which is sung in its beautiful 
Spanish by the school-children of Puerto Rico 
today. 








PUERTO RICO 


There are lists and lists of books about 
Puerto Rico, but alas! most of them are 
written in Spanish. However, Joseph B. 
Seabury’s Puerto Rico (Silver Burdett) ; 
Janie Duggan’s Child of the Sea; and a 
series of tales and poems by Elizabeth 
Kneipple Van Deusen: Stories of Puerto 
Rico, Tales of Borinquen, and Picturesque 
Puerto Rico (Silver Burdett); all give a 
good idea of the island and its people and 
customs. An interesting young people’s 
story is Chesley Kahman’s Felita (Junior 
Literary Guild). 





















































































BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE VAILIMA LETTERS 
Robert Louis Stevenson to 
Sidney Colvin 


You never know when you may need a 
book like this as you never needed a book 
before. 

Tl tell you something you may not un- 
derstand now, but some day you will. 
Each one of us carries an invisible flag, 
flying somewhere in his spirit, a sign that 
the fortress within has not capitulated. 
So long as it flies, the man has not given 
in to life, or fate, or whatever you call it. 
He knows, and no one else does, whether 
it is still gallantly taking the breeze. He 
may be poor, or sick, or crushed to earth 
by mortal woe, but so long as that flag 
flies he’s holding out, and when it comes 
down, he’s beaten. Something has gone 
out of his step and his smile and his power 
to react against fate. 

It is worth a great deal to keep that 
flag flying—to keep it at the very top of 
the mast. Reading about people who did 
this under great difficulties braces you im- 
mensely. I used to keep the “Vailima 
Letters” at hand so I could dip into them 
when I began to pity myself. When I 
would read how Stevenson kept on, in 
spite of steadily encroaching death, not 
only brave but happy, not only alive but 
kicking, I would put down the book and 
go about my own business determined 
that nothing less than that should get me 
down. 

These are letters from Samoa—one of 
our island possessions, at least in part— 
and so the book fits well into the table of 
contents of this week’s issue. But it fits 
well into the library of anyone who be- 
lieves it worth while to go through the 
world like the soldier in The Cloister and 
the Hearth, erying out “Courage, tout le 
monde! le diable est mort!” 


CHARLES DICKENS 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


I like Stephen Leacock’s recently pub- 
lished life of Dickens, and I like the good 
old first biography of him by his friend 
Forster, but I keep this one around for 
somewhat the same reason that I re-read 
the “Vailima Letters”. Some books act 
as springboards; you can read them a 
little while and then put down the book 
and jump off straight into the middle of 
a big day’s work. Chesterton is a great 
energy-maker. 

So was Dickens: his vitality was that of 
twenty men, and he spent it gloriously; 
he spent it on everything he did from 
writing three books at a time to taking 
twenty-mile walks. This is the reason, I 
think, why the Chesterton study of his 
life and work is such a good one: it pre- 
serves this spirit of bounding vitality. I 
once heard John Galsworthy tell a class 
of young Frenchmen at the Sorbonne that 
they could learn more about the essen- 
tial spirit of England, the spirit that 
makes the nation what it is, from the 
~ novels of Dickens than from any living 
writer’s works. This is the spirit you get 
in Chesterton’s book about him. 

Notice this about books about authors: 
to do the subject justice the book should 
- have the author’s particular spirit, or at 
least be able to interpret it to the world. 
Facts about him are not enough. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Kona and Maui. 
(Continued from page 6) 


waterproof like fish, the most neatly built, 
nimble, swart, laughing amphibians that 
can be imagined. And perhaps after a 
while he will have some such experience as 
I did, 

There are several ways of leaving Kona, 
highly approved, but a cattle boat hu- 
morously christened the Humuula is not 
one of them. Yet when Mr. Cherry, the 
proprietor of the inn, drooped his eyelids 
and proposed my going that way, the wis- 
dom of my precursor led me to guess that 
it would be no mere smelly trip, but a 
lark. And so it was. For one thing, 
the boat was not crammed with tourists, 
each to ask me if I had seen the volcano 
crater at night, and, when they learned I 
had not, to describe those infernal fires at 
infernal length. No, the Humuula carried 
island people, off on the usual business of 
life, and, though I am not a rapid insinu- 
ator of myself into other people’s society, 
I made acquaintances on that boat that I 
take pleasure in remembering. 

At a small seaport called Kawaihae the 
Humuula anchored for some hours, to load 
cattle from the Parker ranch. The cattle 
were roped by Hawaiian cowboys, and 
forced into the sea, where they lunged and 
snorted and blew, but finally were swum 
out to the ship’s boat, fastened to it, and 
so floated to the: ship, where they were 
swung to the deck in a sudden motion like 
bovine angels called up to heaven. The 
cowboys barked like dogs for an encour- 
agement, and rode back grandly from deep 
water on their swimming horses. But a 
hundred head treated in even this novel 
way is rather too much to watch. Acker- 
man (whom I had met on the boat) and 
I left the aquatic rodeo for a stroll up 
the street, and paid_a call on a sampan 
builder he knew, a Japanese named Mat- 
sumoto. 

Now a fellow living in Cold Spring may 
never see a Japanese from one year’s end 
to another. But Matsumoto had just 
sprung out of a Japanese print in spotless 
white shirt and drawers and neat wooden 
clogs, a little wrinkle-nosed elf who looked 
really very familiar. Since he spoke noth- 
ing but pidgin English—a language I soon 
realized was too complex to use without 
some study—I was not able to determine 
just which series of Hiroshige landscapes 
he derived from. But Ackerman was an 
old friend. We soon moved from the boat 
yard into the house and had a round of 
drinks. “Him Australia go,’ Ackerman 
explained of me, which caused Matsumoto 
to purse up his lips in a long coo of ad- 
miration. After this it soon became evi- 
dent that our host wanted a letter written 
—would Mr. Ackerman write it? Some 
boat lumber had come out from Honolulu 
that was unsatisfactory. 

A thick pad was fetched and a very 
sharp pencil that frequently broke, and 
ink for the envelope, and the scribe set to. 
The effort of communicating precise busi- 
ness information in pidgin English is very 
great, even between experts—I could see 
that—and it takes a long time. When the 
letter was done there were a great many 
postscripts, enough to fill a full second 
sheet. It was very laborious. But when I 


(Continued on page 28) 
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LITERARY LEADS 


HAWAII PONOI 

“No alien land in all the world has any 
deep, strong charm for me but that one; 
no other land could so beseechingly haunt 
me, sleeping and waking, through half a 
lifetime, as that one has done. Other 
things leave me, but that abides; other 
things change, but that remains the same. 
For me its balmy airs are always blowing, 
its summer seas flashing in the sun; the 
pulsing of its surf-beat is in my ear; | 
can see its garlanded crags, its leaping cas- 
cades, its plumy palms drowsing by the 
shore, its remote summits floating like 
islands above the cloud rack; I can feel 
the spirit of its woodland solitudes; I can 
hear the plash of its brooks; in my nos- 
trils still lives the breath of flowers that 
perished twenty years ago.” 

Mark Twain wrote that when a man 
could be enthusiastic about a thing with- 
out being suspected of ulterior interests 
or of having something to sell. He looked 
about him and saw the beautiful and sim- 
ple island, saw the flowers and gentle peo- 
ple, saw the great and ¢hining sea, and he 
loved it and said so with a real nostalgia. 

Here’s a list of books about Hawaii. 
You can choose a detective story or a 
serious treatise on history according to 
your mood: Two of the first people to 
write fiction about Hawaii were Jack Lon- 
don (louse of Pride and Other Tales, and 
On the Makaloa Mat) and Mark Twain, 
who included Hawaii in Roughing It. 
Years later Jack London’s wife published 
three volumes, Jack London and Hawaii. 
The New Hawaii, and On Hawaii, adding 
more or less to the London legend. The 
Lord’s Anointed, by Eleanor McKee 
(Doubleday, 1934) is a novel of the mis- 
sionaries in the islands telling the story 
from those first early days in 1820 up to 
now. (In 1820, remember the United 
States extended no farther west than the 
Louisiana Purchase. It took over a hun- 
dred days to reach what were then the 
Sandwich Islands by going around the 
treacherous Horn—not the 17 hours in a 
Clipper plane that was accomplished last 
week from California). Earl Derr Big- 
gers’ House Without a Key is laid at Wai- 
kiki, and is one of the early Charley Chan 
mysteries. As to poetry: Don Blanding 
identified himself and his verse with the 
islands (Leaves from a Grass House, 
Flowers of the Rainbow, Paradise Lost); 
but better poetry is to be found in Mary 
Dillingham Frear’s My Islands, Clifford 
Gessler’s Kanaka Moon, and Genevieve 
Taggard’s Hawaiian Hilltop. For serious 
comment and description, read Liliuko- 
lani’s Hawaii's Story by Hawaii’s Queen, 
Wm. R. Castle, Jr.s Hawaii, Past and 
Present (Dodd Mead); Katherine Fuller- 
ton Gerould’s Hawaii, Scenes and Impres- 
sions. Aloha nui oe! 


PHILIPPINES 

Perhaps the best known Philippine writer 
in America is José Garcia Villa, whose book 
of short stories bears an introduction and 
endorsement by Edward J. O’Brien him- 
self. Magazines such as the Philippine 
Magazine, of which A. V. H. Hartendorp 
is editor, are doing a great deal to stimu- 
late interest in local writers. 


EVERYWHERE 

Magazines such as Asia, Travel, Ameri- 
can Traveller, and the National Geographic 
are invaluable in furnishing material 
about America’s outlying possessions and 
territories and potential states. Any of 
the current issues are apt to reward yoll 
with splendid articles on the Virgin Is- 
lands, or Alaska, Cuba or Midway 9 
Samoa, all with handsome photographs. 
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HE United States 

has had _ territories 

from almost the be- 

ginning of its history. 
That is to say, it had va- 
riously vast extensions of 
territory which were not yet 
“sovereign states,’ whose 
citizens were not entitled to 
a vote in the national Con- 
gress nor permitted to elect 
their governor But with 
the possible exception of 
Alaska, acquired from Rus- 
sia in 1867, for $7,200,000, these ter- 
ritories were destined for early state- 
hood as soon as they had acquired a 
sufficient population and had begun 
actively to agitate for inclusion in the 
already existing family. They have 
become the forty-eight states. 

The acquisition of “possessions” 
came relatively late in our history. 
Up to 1898, but for the aforemen- 
tioned exception of Alaska, which at 
the time of its acquisition was a vir- 
tually empty expanse of territory, the 
United States consisted of continuous 
and contiguous territory destined in 
the national view to be ultimately 
peopled by persons of the same politi- 
cal and social philosophy, speaking 
the same language, and subscribing 
to the tenets of our democratic faith. 
These essential tenets were political 
equality and “government by consent 
of the governed.” 


The United States Expands 


Then in 1898, Uncle Sam suddenly 
launched into the course of empire. 
The United States departed from its 
hitherto existing custom and _tradi- 
tions and followed the path of the 
Old World imperial powers. Almost 
over night it acquired an empire 
stretching half way around the globe 
—from the Caribbean to Malaysia— 
including possessions in both northern 
and southern hemispheres. More sig- 
nificant than the mere acquisition of 
territory was the assumption of sov- 
ereignty over strange peoples—brown, 
yellow, black—differing in heritage, 
race, language and culture, from those 
to which Americans generally had 
been accustomed. But even more 
pertinent was that these populations 
were acquired without their consent. 
It followed that their future status as 
full-fledged citizens was not automat- 
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DEVELOPING 
A TERRITORIAL POLICY 


By Ernest Gruening 


cally fixed’ as in our far Western 
territories. It was doubtful just what 
their political condition would be, 
partly because the contemporary gov- 
ernments of the United States had 
not determined, and partly because 
the peoples thus acquired were given 
no chance to determine. 

In 1898, we annexed the Hawaiian 
Islands. These had for four years 
been a republic, resulting from the 
overthrow of the native dynasty by 
a small group of the economically 
ruling whites, themselves the descend- 
ants of missionaries who in the latter 
part of the first quarter of the 19th 
century had come to Hawaii for the 
purpose of converting the heathen to 
Christianity. For four years this in- 
dependent regime had sought annex- 
ation to the United States. Refused 
at first, this request was granted 
cheerfully by the McKinley regime. 
Almost simultaneously, in consequence 
of our victory in the War with Spain, 
the United States was, by the Treaty 
of Paris, ceded the island of Puerto 
Rico in the Caribbean, Guam, in the 
far Western Pacific, and the Philip- 
pines. 

In 1899, the United States acquired 
by treaty with Great Britain and Ger- 
many the western Samoan Islands 
consisting of Tutuila and Manua. 

In 1902, we acquired a permanent 
control of a strip of land across the 
isthmus of the newly created Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

The Virgin Islands, otherwise 
known as the Danish West Indies, 
were purchased from Denmark in 
1917 for $25,000,000. They consist 
of the three principal islands of St. 
Thomas, St. John and St. Croix, and 
several score of lesser islands and 
cays. They were acquired under the 
delusion that they had a military value 
—that their acquisition by another 









Ernest Gruening speaks with first-hand authority on 
United States Government policy in our possessions, for 
he has been since last summer, by appointment of President 
Roosevelt, Director of the newly formed Division of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions in the Department of the 
Interior, the functions of which he describes in this article 
for Scholastic readers. 
of unusual breadth. He is a graduate physician, but has 
spent most of his life in journalism, having worked on 
many metropolitan newspapers, as managing editor of the 
Boston Traveler and Journal; as founder and editor of the 
Portland (Me.) Evening News; managing editor of The 
Nation; and editor of the New York Post. 
years to the study of Latin American conditions, served in 
the Seventh Pan-American Conference, and is the author of 
the standard book, Mexico and Its Heritage. 


Dr. Gruening has had a career 


He has devoted 


nation might conceivably threaten our 
control of the Panama canal. 

But there were still other lands 
which a realistic map maker would 
have either streaked with red or tinted 
in varying shades of rose or pink. 


Other Protectorates 


There was Cuba for instance, over 
which the United States in 1902 im- 
posed a protectorate, by virtue of the 
Platt Amendment. There were varying 
degrees of financial control, official 
and semi-official, extended at different 
times over the neighboring republics 
of Nicaragua, San Domingo, Haiti, 
Salvador. There were a couple of 
prospective naval bases, on Little 
Corn Island and the Gulf of Fonseca, 
respectively, on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts of Nicaragua, potential 
leases to which were acquired by a 
treaty secured during our long mili- 
tary occupation of this republic, to- 
gether with the right to build a second 
trans-American canal across Nica- 
ragua. 

In this period, this generation fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, 
“manifest destiny,” a favorite phrase 
of our imperialist statesmen, predi- 
cated a steady expansion southward 
in and around the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America. Concomitantly, ‘dollar 
diplomacy” denoted our parallel 
economic policy overseas, 

This is not the place to discuss the 
consequences of that policy. Suffice 
it to say that experience proved it to 
be something other than the cheerful, 
acquisitive, happy-go-lucky pursuit 
which its originators and sponsors in 
the capital in the last decade of the 
19th century and in the first three 
decades of the 20th expected it to be. 
The expansionist trend began to re- 
cede in the closing days of the 
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Hoover-Stimson regime. But it re- 
mained for President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt definitely to call a halt to 
our over-seas ambitions and acquisi- 
tions and to return to the earlier pol- 
icy of the republic. 


The “Good Neighbor Policy” 


Within the last two years, follow- 
ing the enunciation of the “good- 
neighbor policy,” the United States 
has renounced the policy of armed 
intervention; the President has wisely 
declared his intention of viewing the 
problems of this hemisphere which 
affected the interests of its various 
nations as “their joint concern,” a 
far-seeing and effective method of 
making the Monroe Doctrine, as it had 
been perverted by Presidents and 
Secretaries of State subsequent to 
Monroe, a far less offensive document 
to our neighbors ; the Platt Amendment 
with Cuba was abrogated; the Philip- 
pines’ date of independence has defi- 
nitely been fixed ten years hence (let 
it be noted that the Filipinos have de- 
termined their own destiny) ; our ma- 
rines have been withdrawn from every 
Latin American state; and finally, the 
process of liquidating such vestiges 
of our previous financial imperialism 
which still remain, has begun. 

This is a voluntary reversal unpre- 
cedented in the history of world 
powers. To be sure, economic factors 
have played an important part in 
this changed attitude. An apprecia- 
tion of the greater desirability of 
securing markets abroad for American 
exports, rather than the uncompro- 
mising protection of the American 
concessionaire overseas, had dawned 
on our national leadership. It is true 
that Philippine products inside our 
tariff wall competed with serious con- 
sequences to the corresponding prod- 
ucts grown in continental United 
States. Granting all that, the new 
policy is nevertheless enlightened 
and considerate of the wishes and as- 
pirations of other peoples, according 
with the original traditions of our 
republic and adhering closely to the 
spirit manifested in our Declaration 
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of Independence—that governments 
derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. The “good 
neighbor” policy is an American 
policy in the best and truest sense. 

There remains to the United States 
still a vast overseas domain. There 
is Alaska, with just under 600,000 
square miles. Its relative vastness 
may be estimated from the astonish- 
ing fact that if a map of Alaska be 
superimposed upon one of the United 
States, it touches the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. Its population, just 
under 60,000, or fewer than one-tenth 
of one inhabitant to the square mile, 
makes this still an almost empty ter- 
ritory. But within this sparse popu- 
lation, there is wide diversity, for 
there are both Eskimos and Indians, 
the latter of various tribes, to say 
nothing of the cross-breeds. 

There is Puerto Rico, which, by 
contrast, is the most thickly settled 
portion of the Western hemisphere, 
exceeded in density of population— 
470 to the square mile—by few 
regions on the globe. Containing 
about 900,000 inhabitants at the time 
of its annexation in 1898, its popula- 
tion is now close to 1,700,000, and in- 
creasing steadily, in an area smaller 
than the state of Connecticut, which 
unlike Connecticut, however, is not in- 
dustrial but. destined always to be 
agricultural—that is to say, which has 
to sustain its populatien from its soil. 
Here the culture is virtually pure 
Hispanic. Spanish remains today, as 
it has been for four centuries, the 
native language. 

The Virgin Islands contain only 
22,000 people, almost wholly Negro, 
but English-speaking. They present 
an acute economic problem which was 
made known to the world when Pres- 
ident Hoover visited the islands in 
1932 and declared that when we 
bought them we had acquired an 
“effective poorhouse.” In 
quence of this condition Virgin Island- 
ers have been steadily migrating to 
the mainland where their prospects 
of employment are none too good. 

This situation the Roosevelt ad- 
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ministration considered a challenge. 
It has set about to remove the “poor- 
house” stigma. Unable to interest 
private capital, and confronted only 
with the alternative of continuing 
deficits and chronic “‘relief,” it set 
about on the island of St. Croix to 
rehabilitate cane-growing which had 
almost disappeared from the islands. 
But with sugar vastly over-produced 
for the world’s markets and sugar 
production being curtailed as a na- 
tional policy, the cane juice is being 
processed into rum—thus restoring 
another industry, for which, years 
ago, Sainte Croix or Santa Cruz was 
famous. To carry out this rehabilita- 
tion program, the government itself 
bought a sugar mill—shut down for 
four vears—and a distillery. This is 
a new venture by government, but one 
which responded to Grover Cleve- 
land’s now classic aphorism that “a 
condition, not a theory” confronted 
the administration in the Virgin 
Islands. Although the project is still 
in its early stages, hundreds, formerly 
idle, are now at work. In addition 
homestéad projects are being de- 
veloped on both the islands of St. 
Croix and St. Thomas. For the latter, 
which has great natural charm, and 
boasts one of the finest harbors in the 
Caribbean, the government hopes to 
develop the tourist industry and to 
start the island, together with the 
more primitive and unspoiled near-by 
St. John, into the ways of a tropical 
Bermuda. 

Most self-sufficient, most indepen- 
dent, spiritually and economically, are 
the Hawaiian Islands, whose citizens 
consider themselves as citizens of an 
integral part of the Union, and strenu- 
ously object to any legislation which 
implicitly or otherwise regulates them 
to a secondary status. Hawaii like- 
wise is significant as a racial “melt- 
ing pot.” Both its original Hawaiians 
and its American white settlers are a 
small minority, and the majority of 
the population is made up of Japan- 
ese, who now number 39 per cent, and 
lesser proportions of Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, Koreans, Portuguese and 
Puerto Ricans. The origin of this 
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Area 
Sq. Miles 
ALASKA 586,400 
PHILIPPINES 


HAWAII 
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racial mixture is that these latter 
peoples were brought there to till the 
cane fields and pineapple plantations. 
Yet American standards and ideas 
prevail, and the amalgamation of im- 
migrants which for so many dec- 
ades was a part of the American epic 
on the mainland, is in a somewhat 
different way taking place in Hawaii. 

Finally, there are in the South Pa- 
cific the exquisite Samoan Islands so 
intimately associated in the minds of 
English-speaking peoples with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and in the far West- 
ern Pacific, the island of Guam. Be- 
tween them, is an island, small, and 
hitherto uninhabited, but which sud- 
denly has blossomed into prominence 
and importance as a station for the 
new transpacific airplane route— 
Wake Island. 


Our Unplanned Policy 


Previous to the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, nothing that could be deemed 
a consistent policy had been developed 
for our territories and possessions. 
An illustration of the lack of any 
consistent policy may be seen in the 
successive administration of Alaska 
by the Departments of State, War, 
Treasury, Navy and Interior. The 
Virgin Islands until 1931 were ad- 
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(Census, 1930) 


59,278 
12,604,100 
368,336 


GUAM 


Siemans 1,543,913 


ministered by the Navy Department, 
Puerto Rico until 1934 was adminis- 
tered by the War Department. So 
likewise were and are the Philippines. 
The Panama Canal Zone which ap- 
parently is administered by the War 
Department, has really a wholly dis- 
tinctive status. It is administered not 
by the Department of War, but by the 
Secretary of War, who delegates an 
Army officer to be the Zone’s Gover- 
nor. Until 1934, Alaska and Hawaii 
were handled by the Chief Clerk of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Even within this variety of juris- 
dictions, the greatest overlapping and 
intermingling of jurisdictions exists. 
Every department of government has 
control over some portion of or func- 
tion in Alaska. It is a stock joke in 
administration circles that some of 
the bear in Alaska are under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agri- 
culture and other bears under the 
Department of the Interior. The ques- 
tion asked is: “What happens when 
a bear under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture meets and 
mates with a bear under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Inter- 
ior? To whom does the offspring 
belong?” This confusion is not 
limited to bear. Fish in Alaska are 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
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PANAMA CANAL ZONE.... 549............... 39,467 


ment of Commerce. As for the more 
important human beings, some are 
under the direct jurisdiction of the 
territorial government, others are the 
responsibility of the Indian Bureau. 
One could multiply similar instances 
almost indefinitely. 


A New Government Bureau 


The first attempt to develop some 
kind of a coordinated policy came in 
1934 with the establishment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of a Division of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions of the 
Department of the Interior. At the 
same time, Puerto Rico was transferred 
from the War Department to the new 
Division, which was likewise given 
jurisdiction over Hawaii, Alaska and 
the Virgin Islands. Thus for the 
first time, the purpose to coordinate 
some of the overlapping functions in 
these territories was made clear, and 
the desire for the development of a 
policy manifested. But not all the 
territories and insular possessions 
are included in the new Division. 
Alaska and Hawaii are legally “ter- 
ritories’” and are represented in 
Congress by a “delegate.” Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands are “in- 
sular possessions.” The former has a 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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. Inequality of Educational Opportunity — 
Under the American Flag 


By Charles Frederick Reid 


RIOR to 1867 the United 
States Government was respon- 
sible for the educational wel- 
fare of only its citizens who 
lived within continental America. 
With the purchase of Alaska our re- 
sponsibility ‘was extended to all 
people living under the Stars and 
Stripes beyond the borders of what 
are now the 48 States. During a pe- 
riod of exactly fifty years, ending in 
1917 with the acquisition of the Vir- 
gin Islands, the United States gained 
an area of land equal to one-fourth 
the size of the States, and extended 
its political and educational responsi- 
bility over such racial groups as Poly- 
nesians, Moros, Chamorros, Hawai- 
ians, Negroes, Spaniards, Filipinos, 
Eskimos, Japanese and Chinese. 

To educate these races who have 
many variations in culture, language. 
religion, government, and social and 
economic conditions is the task of our 


Government. Where political respon- 
sibility exists, there lies educational 
responsibility. What has been the 
success of Federal efforts concerning 
this fundamental principle? 

Let me take you on a tour through 
the territories and outlying posses- 
sions and we will search for specific 
problems that will reveal the inequali- 
ties of educational opportunity under 
the American Flag. 


Alaska 
Alaska has two major racial groups 
‘of the 60,000 American citizens—half 
are whites and half are natives. The 
latter group is made up of four dif- 
ferent people, ic. Eskimos, Athabas- 


cans, Aleuts, and Thlinglets. Two 
separate school systems are main- 
tained for each group. White children 
attend the Territorial schools, both 
elementary and secondary, and the 
Alaska Agricultural College. They 
receive the same type of academic 
training that is found in the States, 
and the cost of their schooling is met 
by the Territorial government. 

On the other hand the financial bur- 
den of sending the natives to school 
rests entirely upon Congress. Each 
year the Federal Government appro- 
priates more than half a million dol- 
lars for this purpose. However, na- 
tive schools are maintained only on 
the elementary level and they are 
called ‘industrial schools.” { 

There is a sharp difference between 
these two school systems. Instead of 
the pre-collegiate training found in 


the Territorial schools, the native pro- - 


gram emphasizes a vocational curricu- 


Left—Moro boys in 
school in the Phil- 
ippines. 


Below — Roosevelt 
High School, Hon- 
olulu, surrounded 
by beautiful tropi- 
cal vegetation. 
Photos by Galloway 
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lum. Sled-making, weaving, auto- 
mechanics, boat-building, and _ rein- 
deer husbandry are some of the sub- 
jects. Even the teachers are called 
upon to assume the duties of a ‘“‘com- 
munity leader, an arbiter in local dis- 
putes, a censor of morals, a preserver 
of the peace, and act as a nurse and a 
medical adviser.” 
Hawaii ° 

One hundred years ago, the people 
of Hawaii were almost entirely of 
Hawaiian stock. Today only 6 per- 
cent of the 400,000 American citizens 
are pure Hawaiian, and only 13 per- 
cent have any Hawaiian blood. The 
largest single racial element is Japa- 
nese—38 percent. Other percentages 
are Filipinos 17, American 13, Por- 
tuguese 8, and Chinese 8. The rapid 
fusion of some of these races seems to 
indicate that a new race of people is 
in the process of creation. 

The citizens of Hawaii take pride 
in the name “American” and resent 
being called a mere colony or “depen- 
dency”. Nationalism and patriotism 
for the customs and traditions of the 
United States are easily developed in 
school children. For example, it was 
observed that an elementary class. 
largely Japanese, when asked to draw 
a picture of a battleship, drew a bat- 
tleship with an American flag—in 
spite of the fact that a reception had 
just been given a Japanese warship 
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which was still anchored in the har- 
bor. 

The system of education is modeled 
after the best schools on the mainland. 
In fact, the Hawaiian schools are 
considered more progressive than the 
schools here, and there is a saying 
that “what Hawaii does today, the 
United States will do next week.” 
Children of all races and creeds are 
given opportunities which lead from 
the first grade through the University 
of Hawaii which is supported by pub- 
lic taxation. 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico is the only possession 
where English is not the medium of 
instruction in the _ schools. The 
Spanish language is used in the ele- 
mentary grades, and yet when stu- 
dents reach the high schools they are 
taught in English. Puerto Rico is 
now predominantly Spanish, whereas 
it was originally inhabited by Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Education is compulsory for all 
children between the ages of 8 and 
14, but this law is not enforced be- 
cause the Island has not enough 
money for teachers, schools, and ma- 
terials of instruction. About 40 per- 
cent or 250,000 pupils attend the pub- 
lie schools and more than half leave 
school upon reaching the fifth grade. 

Before the Spanish-American War, 
when the United States gained con- 
trol, no free university was available 
to students. Now an excellent Liberal 
Arts and Science College and an 
Agricultural College is supported by 
the Island Government. Puerto Rico 
presents an excellent opportunity for 
Congress to aid its own citizens under 
the New Deal by giving financial as- 
sistance to these people for the fur- 
therance of their educational program. 


Philippine Islands 


The Philippines are our largest 
possession, with a population of over 
thirteen million people. Recently, an 
Independence Bill was passed by 
Congress which provides for their 
freedom at the end of ten years. 
Whatever the outcome of these events 
may be, it is safe to assume that the 
United States will always have a close 
political and economic relationship 
with this new commonwealth. 

President McKinley stated in 1899 
that it was our purpose to hold the 
Philippines until they could become 
“educated and self-governing.” Ac- 
cordingly public schools were opened 
with United States Army officers as 
teachers, and the American school 
system was transplanted to these Is- 
lands. 

The school year does not coincide 
with ours in the States. They begin 
school on June first and close the last 
of March. About a million and one 
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third attend the public schools and 
there are ovér 25,000 teachers. In 
former years the teachers were re- 
cruited from the States, but today the 
Islands train more teachers than they 
can use. English is the only medium 
of instruction inasmuch as the Fili- 
pinos have no common language. 

On the 7,000 islands dwell 13,000,- 
000 people who differ greatly in race, 
language, customs, and degrees of cul- 
ture. Forty-three distinct languages 
and 87 dialects are spoken, although 
the land area is no larger than the 
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State of Arizona. Therefore our gov- 
ernment decreed, as one of its first 
officials acts, that only English should 
be used in the school. 


Guam 

About a thousand miles east of 
Manila and almost directly south of 
Tokyo another thousand miles lies the 
Island of Guam. These people are 
Chamorros and belong to the brown 
race. However, the present stock is 
mixed with Spanish, Mexican, and 
Philippine soldiery who were brought 
to Guam to conquer the Island. Dur- 
ing these raids most of the native men 
were butchered and many of the wo- 
men became wives of the invaders. 

Our major interest in these 19,000 
inhabitants lies in the fact that the 
Island serves as a coaling station for 
the Pacific fleet and also as a cable 
base. The Governor is always a Cap- 
tain in the Navy and he is supreme in 
all civil and naval matters. 

Educational opportunity is avail- 
able to the 4,000 children only 
through the sixth grade. A seventh 
and eighth grade is maintained, but 
only 70 pupils per year are allowed to 
pass from the sixth to the seventh 
grade. Selection for this honor de- 
pends upon high scholarship and this 
is the device which is used to elimin- 
ate a majority of the pupils. 

An Evening High School is main- 






tained for the training of teachers and 
the children of men in the Navy. 
Graduation from this school makes 
one eligible to teach in the elemen- 
tary schools. All teachers in Guam 


at the present time are natives, 
whereas in former years, some Ameri- 
can teachers were employed. 


Samoa 

The Samoans, 10,000 of whom live 
under the American flag, are true 
Polynesians and are considered the 
finest specimens of the brown race. 
They are light brown color, with 
many of the distinctive marks of the 
European. The Samoan man is well 
formed, erect in bearing, with straight 
nose, and a high forehead. The hair 
is black and sometimes wavy. Samoan 
women are graceful, light-hearted 
and merry, and their eyes are soft 
and dark, with an expression of 
gentleness and meekness. 

Family lands in Samoa have always 
been worked by the family group. 
Everything is “owned in common, 
used, and consumed by those who re- 
quire it.” Under this system there is 
little incentive for individual effort, 
no need for thrift or economy. Con- 
tact with American ways for 35 years 
has partially weakened this communal 
organization. The Samoan has few 
wants. His food is easily produced, 
the climate is tropical, and there is 
little need for clothing. 

The most important product is 
copra, the only export. A local law 
requires that each taxpayer must 
plant 30 cocoanut trees per year, if 
he has the land. Another law requires 
that a systematic search for the cocoa- 
nut beetle be made in every village 
each Wednesday morning from seven 
o’clock until noon. 

Education in Samoa is compulsory 
for all children only through the 
fourth grade. Opportunity is pro- 
vided through the eighth grade, but 
not more than ten per cent of the 
2,000 school children remain in school 
to graduate from the elementary level. 
The curriculum consists largely of 
reading, local geography, Samoan his- 
tory, health and sanitation, and some 
number work. Most of the children 
also attend the mission schools where 
they receive instructions in the Sa- 
moan language and in their customs 
and traditions. 

The Superintendent of Schools is 
always the Naval Chaplain, whose 
term of office and tour of sea duty is 
18 months. The school year begins 
on March first and continues through 
December. Teachers, with the excep- 
tion of four missionaries, are natives. 
It is of special interest to note that all 
natives, including teachers, have only 
one name—a Samoan custom that is 
rigidly continued. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Yhe VIRGIN ISLANDS 
America’s Newest 
Possession 
By MARGARET S. ERNST 
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LTHOUGH we bought the Vir- 
gin Islands from Denmark 
nearly twenty years ago—in 
1917—most of us in_ the 

United States have little conscious- 
ness of ownership of them, of respon- 
sibility toward them, or even of where 
they are. 

Get out vour atlas and find the page 
tropical with the blue of the Carib- 
bean Sea. If you are tracing an 
imaginary cruise from New York by 
ship, you will travel south beyond the 
long gulf-raking finger of Florida, 
and then further south and east be- 
yond Cuba, the twin island republics 
Haiti and Santo Domingo, and our 
own island territory of Puerto Rico. 
Early in the morning of your fourth 
day out, as the tropical sun comes 
freshly out of the Atlantic, you will 
find your ship sailing among a flo- 
tilla of small, steep islands, the tips of 
a mountain-range submerged. Many 
of them are uninhabited, untouched, 
very much as they must have looked 
when Columbus sighted them on St. 
Ursula’s birthday and called them 
“The Virgins” in honor of her eleven 
thousand martyred girls. 

The Virgin Islands of the United 
States—England owns about half of 
the group—include St. Thomas, the 
capital and incidentally one of the 
best harbors in the West Indies; St. 
Croix; St. John; and about fifty 
smaller islands, mostly uninhabited. 

The total population is about 
22,000—5,000 fewer than the student 


population of Columbia University. 
About 11,000 live on St. Croix, about 
9,000 on St. Thomas, and fewer than 
800 on St. John. Ninety-five percent 
are Negroes. 

The total area of the islands is 133 
square miles. Rhode Island, our 
smallest state, is 1,067 square miles. 
So small, so few in population—yet 
we considered them worth $25,000,000 
to us in 1917 as a naval base in the 
Caribbean and as guardian of the 
Panama Canal. With future warfare 
in the air, so small and open a naval 
base is now considered impractical. 
Four years ago the Navy government 
was withdrawn; but the Islands are 
still there, and ours. What shall we 
do with them? 

The tourist who spends only a few 
days in the Virgins is no qualified 
commentator on their political and 
economic future. It is not so simple 
as all that. But five days are enough 
for storing memory with many pic- 
tures, many impressions, some lovely, 
some disturbing. 

First, there is the beauty of St. 
Thomas. All the shining bead-words 
strung to lure the tourist on a Carib- 
bean cruise are true of this place. 
From the moment the steamer noses 
her way into the harbor, you are in 
love with St. Thomas and want to live 
there forever. Charlotte-Amalia was 
the gracious Danish name. There is 
the aquamarine blue of the water, 
beaches of chamois in color and tex- 
ture. Beyond the water-front, the 


A view of St. Thomas Village, capital of the Virgin Islands, 

and one of the beauty spots of the West Indies, from Syna- 

gogue Hill. Around the town are many small and picturesque 

harbors, some of which were the rendezvous of pirates in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 


town, white-walled, red-roofed, grows 
with a steep rhythm up three sharp 
hills, very symmetrical. And _ those 
three hills spring beyond into steeper, 
greener mountains. 

In your childhood, mountains came 
to a sharp point. If you could ever 
reach the top, you could look all ways 
at once. Reality of travel has ruined 
this peak-image, until you drive up 
the thousand feet of breath-taking 
road curving up from St. Thomas. 
Here the top really is the top. Stand- 
ing, barely turning your eyes, you 
see the Atlantic below you on the 
eastern shore, the Caribbean on the 
west. To the north, fifty miles away, 
Puerto Rico’s higher mountains are a 
blue shadow above the horizon. On a 
clear day, St. Croix (pronounced 
Croy), forty miles to the west, is an- 
other lower blue shadow. And as far 
as you look in every direction, some 
only a narrow strait away, are the sis- 
ter Virgins. 

These mountain slopes are rich in 
foliage, lush and tropical with vines 
and ferns. But the soil of most of St. 
Thomas, all tipped on end as it is, is 
far from being good agricultural land. 
It is, in reality, a thin and meagre 
layer of erosion on top of rock. There 
are no rivers, lakes or springs on St. 
Thomas—only the rainfall carefully 
conserved in cisterns—so that farming 
is no easy business. 

Governor Paul Pearson, through his 
dearest project, the Virgin Islands 
Corporation—a cooperative associa- 
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tion with the islanders as producers 
and profit-makers, the United States 
government as marketers—has set up 
many subsistence homesteads in the 
more friendly lands between the steep 
slopes and the beach. Here you will 
see tidy, small homes, brightly painted, 
called enchantingly “Mabel’s Rest” or 
“Island Hope,” each set in its two to 
ten acres of freshly plowed earth. The 
homesteader pays about $800 for his 
house, including an adequate and 
sanitary cistern, and acreage over a 
period of ‘twenty years. When he 
wants to plow, he rents the govern- 
ment-owned tractor and its trailer. 

On the island of St. Croix, where 
there is more level land and easier 
farming, the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion and young Lieutenant-Governor 
Larry Cramer have many more 
homesteads in operation, with 
ranks of green cane waving in the 
trade winds. 

The Virgin Islands Corporation 

—in other words, the government 
—has built or reconditioned sugar- 
centrals for the grinding of cane. 
and distilleries for the making of 
rum. Once upon a time, St. 
Croix rum was as famous as any 
in the world. What happened? 
We bought the islands in 1917. 
In 1918, we passed the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. To the is- 
landers, it was not only “prohibi- 
tion” in our sense, but prohibi- 
tion from making a living, since 
rum had always been one of the 
chief industries. 

A destroyed trade may not be 
rebuilt in a year, or even two. 
Distilleries are cobweb-hung, vats 
and grinders out of date. Liquor 
dealers have learned to depend on 
Cuba or Barbados for their rum 
supply. Rum is once more dis- 
tilling in the copper vats of St. 
Croix, but raw rum is no drink 
for the connoisseur. It takes four 
vears at least to age in charred 
oak kegs to a smoothness approxi- 
mating the old St. Croix standard 
of taste and excellence. 

Meanwhile, 22,000 people must live 
—a problem which Governor Pearson 
and his administration are tackling 
valiantly against the double odds of 
world depression and opportunity lim- 
ited by insularity. 

In St. Thomas, the Virgin Islands 
Corporation runs a big cooperative 
store for the marketing of products 
whose manufacture it is fostering. 
Here the handsome tall Negro women 
bring their baskets for sale to tour- 
ists; gay and intricately woven cotton 
cloth; ornaments of tortoise-shell. 
Nearby, in a huge one-story building, 
a hundred women make hooked rugs, 
using as patterns the exotic flowers— 
hibiscus, alamanda—of their own 
patios, or scenes from the Virgins’ 
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romantic past of pirates Bluebeard 
and Blackbeard. 

Down another courtyard, overhung 
by palms and purple and crimson 
bougainvillea, native fruits—papaya, 
guanavana, guava—steam enticingly 
in great copper pots, stewing into 
jams and preserves for the New York 
market. The green bay tree, glossy, 
aromatic when you crush a shining 
leaf in your hand, flourishes up and 
down the steep slopes of the Island 
of St. John. Here, too, the distilleries 
are working once more, producing bay 
rum. 

Years ago, in the times of slavery, 
5,000 people lived on St. John and 
broke their unemancipated backs cul- 
tivating the difficult fields for absentee 
masters. Now fewer than 800 live on the 


Photo by 
Virgin Island fruit vendor showing her wares, 
a “sour sap,” a delicious tropical fruit. 


whole island, four of them white people, 
the rest tall and handsome colored 
folk, riding their sturdy ponies over 
the hills to look after their bay trees, 
their small farms, down to the deeply- 
indented harbors where their fishing- 
sloops swing at anchor. 

Dr: Emerson, Governor Pearson’s 
representative on St. John, is Pooh- 
Bah himself (plus efficiency) and a 
busier man never lived. In judicial 
gown, Dr. Emerson will be holding 
court. In rushes a worried man, say- 
ing that his Esmeralda is about to 
have a baby, and will the doctor please 
hurry? Dr. Emerson hustles out of 
the judicial black and into the obstet- 
rical white gown of his real profes- 
sion, and off to the Government 
hospital. If the interruption happens 
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to be a fire in some charcoal burner’s 

hut, Dr. Emerson reaches up to the 

pegs behind his desk and takes down 
his fire-chief’s helmet, ready as Ed 

Wynn for that emergency. 

Charcoal, incidentally, is the only 
fuel of the islands. A state banquet 
for twenty-five at Government House 
must all be cooked on little round iron 
pots full of charcoal. Hot water, if 
any, must be heated the same way. 
Almost every one, no matter how poor, 
wears starched and spotless white 
clothes. These clothes are all ironed 
with a great iron called a “goose.” 
The long neck of the goose is a hol- 
low tube through which the laundress 
drops glowing chunks of charcoal into 
the interior of her tool. 

The town of St. Thomas, to an 
artist, must be a treasure-chest. 
Except for the street of shops 
along the waterfront, not a road 
or path runs on the level. There 
are winding streets edged with 
palms, bananas, flamboyant and 
mahogany trees. Sudden flights 
of moss-grey steps, rising to a 
higher level of the town, take your 
breath away with the loveliness 
of their mellow color and the 
sprawling exoticism of the gar- 
dens bordering them. The archi- 
tecture enchantingly combines 
Spanish and Danish colonial. 

There is, of course, a side of 
island life, restless, discontented. 

Down in the cobbled market-place 

at night, still smelling of bananas 

and limes steaming under the 
noonday sun, anti-administration 
meetings go on. A crowd of per- 
haps 500 Negroes, men and 
women, stand in the arc-light, 
their faces lifted seriously toward 
the speaker on a raised platform. 
On the outskirts of the crowd, 
young people laugh and_ shove 
playfully, not listening, just out 
because the crowd is there. 
Morris Davis. a black man 
from St. Croix, is the chief spell- 
binder. He is an actor, all right. 
winding his audience up tothe heights 
of excitement very much in the same 
way that a Negro Baptist preacher in 
Mississippi works a revival meeting 
up to religious hysteria. He has noth- 
ing to offer in the way of economic 
planning—just “anti” whatever Govy- 
ernor Pearson does. Davis and his 
fellow-members, some colored. some 
white, of the ““Roosevelt-Garner Club” 
are old-line Tammany politicians 
really, not radical labor leaders. The 
money for their backing comes from 

Caspar Holstein, Harlem __policy- 

racket king. 

The true unrest of the islands—and 
there is some, unavoidably—springs, 
not from market-place fireworks, but 
from the same ill that is sickening 
the rest of the world—unemployment. 
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Guayra in Venezuela, our freight 

boat took on a passenger for Cara- 
cas. His breeziness placed him as an 
American salesman. We soon learned 
from him how comfortable it was to dis- 
pense with shoes while enjoying the easy 
informality of a freighter. That’s why he 
liked freighters. What brought him to 
the Caribbean? ‘The answers came will- 
ingly. He shuttled between island and 
mainland selling fabricated steel bridges 
for a Pennsylvania steel mill. He was 
attracted to Puerto Rico just then be- 
cause of P.W.A. rumors. Got to be on 
hand when the contracts were distributed. 
Did he know the island well? Knew it 
inside and out. . .. Well enough to write 
a book? ... Perhaps. . . . How did he 
explain so much poverty on the island? 
And what did he think about giving Puerto 
Rico its independence? 

The Bridge-Builder talked at length. 
He had ideas on the subject. The trouble 
with Puerto Rico, he said, was that the 
American corporations which monopolized 
its plantations and controlled the island’s 
economic life exported the proceeds to the 
States. The profits were not spent in 
Puerto Rico. Apart from the wage pit- 
tance meted out to the worker and the 
expenditure of large sums for relief, not 
much money circulated. There does not 
exist a healthy middle class to spread the 
wealth more equitably. The convenient 
tills of the National City Bank assemble 
the money made from sugar, coffee, fruit 
and tobacco and dispatch it north on the 
first boat. 

“You know,” the Bridge-Builder con- 
tinued, “I sometimes think that the coun- 
try would be much better off today had 
we never stepped into it. Spain corrupted 
it and we completed the proposition. 
Thirty-five years of progress and all we 
have to show for them is a few fancy 
public schools where they teach English 
for eight years—and then the natives re- 
fuse to speak it—and some decent sanita- 
tion. The housing conditions in the in- 
terior are abominable and San Juan itself 
has nothing to boast of. Food and cloth- 
ing prices are higher on the island than 
in the States. Wage scales are appallingly 
low. Seven cents an hour in the sugar 
mills is good pay if you can get the job. 


ee San Juan, bound for La 
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Twenty cents a day for hemming handker- 
chiefs is a common wage. 

“Everywhere you see babies suckled on 
cocoanut milk and bananas because -milk 
sells for ten cents a quart. Health work— 
Bailey Ashford and all that—doesn’t mean 
much when all the time the people are 
deprived of the necessary victuals. The 
best health work is a good meal, and I 
mean it! Why should they spend millions 
completing the new capitol in San Juan 
when the money could be used for more 


urgent things, like reclaiming some of the - 


poorly paying sugar land and settling 
natives there to do truck farming? If the 
food supply isn’t going to become more 
accessible, there is no sense in trying to 
decrease infant mortality and to boost the 
population. The Spaniards killed off the 
babies. We starve the adults. Which is 
better?” 

The Bridge-Builder spoke with deep 
feeling. How much of his indignation 
was due to his failure to secure a batch 
of P.W.A. contracts, I don’t know. His 
facts were on the whole correct. 

The fundamental conditions underlying 
Puerto Rican poverty are over-population 
and imperialism. The small island con- 
tains some one million six hundred thou- 
sand people, averaging 450 to the square 
mile. This high density for an agricul- 
tural country causes chronic job compe- 
tition and has reduced the standard of 
living to a primitive state. In 1933, the 
island’s Department of Labor reported the 
most common wage in the needle work and 
tobacco stripping industry as less than 
five cents an hour. In many occupations 
workers receive $1.50 for a 50-hour week. 

The island’s reputation for cheap labor 
became so netorious many years ago that 
American needlework and shirt manufac- 
turers discovered it would pay them to 
ship unfinished cloth to Puerto Rico for 
processing. The saving in labor costs more 
than made up for the extra expenses at- 
tached to shipping, handling, loss of time 
and insurance. Puerto Rican contractors 
receive the unfinished goods and appor- 
tion them to rural homes where natives 
eagerly accept the niggardly wages as the 
only alternative to actual starvation. 
Whole families labor far into the night 
threading their needles to fill their quota. 
The more they make, the more they are 
paid. Thomas Hood’s “The Song of the 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


A big sugar mill in Central Guanica, 
owned by the South Puerto Rico Sugar 
Company. 








Shirt” is a theme daily dramatized in the 
home work industry: . 
“Work—work—work! 

My labor never flags; 

And what are its wages? A bed of 

straw, 

A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shattered roof—this naked floor— 

A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 

For sometimes falling there!” 

This ironic realization struck Puerto 
Rico last July when the Needlework Code 
under the N.R.A. was put into effect. 
Overnight, an industry supporting 75,000 
was threatened with extinction. Under 
the Code the minimum wage provisions 
raised labor costs and appeared to doom 
the island as a sweatshop paradise. Orders 
ceased coming from the United States at 
once; the remaining materials were fin- 
ished and. sent off. Three months after 
the Code, the newspapers reported 70 per 
cent of the industry wiped out. Instead 
of blessing the social good of a minimum 
wage, the Puerto Ricans have reason to 
dread the New Deal. 

Not much more hopeful is the story 
of sugar, the island’s leading industry. 
Until last year Puerto Rico exported 
almost all her sugar duty-free to the 
United States. The advantage she had as 
a territory of the United States in selling 
sugar in a protected market was supposed 
to tip the balance of trade in her favor. 
It remained the principal argument for 
keeping the Latin population sympathetic 
to American overlordship. This argument 
has been squashed repeatedly. The sugar 
lollypop was licked for the most part by 
absentee American refining corporations 
which own most of the Puerto Rican sugar 
plantations. The stick was left for the 
people. As an American territory, the 
island is forced to purchase our food- 
stuffs and manufactures to the exclusion 
of the cheaper Japanese brands. As an 
American territory, the island is com- 
pelled to use American shipping lines and 
pay higher freight rates. 

Even the duty-free privilege is being 
limited. Under the Costigan-Jones Act 

(Coneluded on page 30) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Di When the _ earth's 
Saster crust stirs, men, 
women and children die, their dwellings 
topple to the ground, and sometimes fire 
and famine follow. This has been a 
restless time. In areas as far apart 
as the Japanese island of Formosa and 
northern Iran (formerly known as Persia) 
there have been earthquakes which have 
taken thousands of lives and destroyed 
millions of dollars worth of property. 
Even in Provincetown, at the tip of Cape 
Cod, a sharp tremor was felt and al- 
though many were frightened none was 
hurt. 

Formosa bore the brunt of the earth's 
restlessness and, specifically, the north- 
western provinces of Taichu and Shin- 
chiku, in the capital cities of which most 
suffering was inflicted. The latest official 
report puts the death toll in those prov- 
inces at 3,152, while 10,406 were injured, 
15,448 houses destroyed and another 
15,000 dwellings more or less seriously 
damaged. The property loss is put at 
10,000,000 yen, or something less than 
$3,000,000, the brunt of this loss being 
felt by railroads. 

In many places the worst began when 
the tremors were ended. In the city of 
Taiko fires broke out, threatening to de- 
stroy the town. The Japanese army and 
the Red Cross rushed relief. Thirst, 
rather than hunger, may add to the list 
of. victims, for hardly a pipeline or a 
reservoir was left intact in the earth- 
quake zone, 

In Iran, a series of quakes lasting for 
ten days has exacted a toll of something 
like 600 lives, and the almost total de- 

















Map of the island of Formosa, showing 
stricken region shaded. 


struction of three towns, Dodangueh, 
Tchadangueh and Lezardjarib. Most of 
the population of Suieda is reported home- 
less. Rescue efforts were being  im- 
peded by continuing tremors, making it 
difficult for rescuers to go into partly 
ruined buildings where victims were to 
be found. Accurate information of the 


extent of the Iran quakes is impossible 
to obtain, owing to the lack of communi- 
cation facilities outside of the capital, 
Teheran. 

Most. of the earthquake victims in 
Formosa are Chinese. 


In China proper, 
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famine conditions, induced by the drought 
of the preceding summer, are taking toll 
of thousands of others, if not of tens of 
thousands. In eight provinces of China, 
it is estimated, no less than 12,000,000 are 
suffering from famine, with the bark of 
trees, roots and even clay serving as the 
main items of diet. For a few dollars 
loved ones are sold into slavery. The 
provinces in which suffering is most acute 
are Hunan, Anhwei and Hupeh. 
Germany con- 


Germany tinues to enact 


convincingly the role of offended virtue. 
After the Council of the League of Na- 
tions had passed unani- 
mously (Denmark ab- 





staining) the resolution 

condemning German | an | 
rearmament and Ber- | 
lin’s violation of the t 4 





Treaty of Versailles, 








Herr Hitler sent to the 
governments repre- 


ing their right to judge 
Germany and declaring 
the resolution an “at- 


a 














sented a note challeng- i 
— 


tempt at Aew discrimi- S. 
nations.” This was in . 

addition to the verbal 3 

rebuke to London for 

what Hitler termed ‘ dj 


England's desertion of 
Germany at Stresa 
and Geneva. 

Germany did __ not 
make known its atti- 
tude in a proclamation 
intended for internal 
consumption, but to the 
nations directly concerned, and although 
the reply is termed a “stinging rebuke,” 
its interpretation is that Germany has 
left ajar the door to further conciliatory 
efforts. Berlin has not abandoned the 
hope that she can come to terms with 
at least one of the three powers that 
conferred at Stresa, and Britain, at the 
moment, continues to be the most likely 
one with whom Berlin may strike an 
understanding. Britain and Italy have 
informed Berlin that their obligations, 
under the Locarno pact, to guarantee 
Germany against the violation of her 
frontiers are still binding. and hope that 
Germany will join in the Danubian pact 
to guarantee Austrian independence has 
not been given up. 

When reports reached England that 
Germany has already begun construction 
on 12 submarines, despite the fact that 
these vessels were explicitly forbidden 
Germany in three of the most emphatic 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles, a hur- 
ried consultation of British Cabinet mem- 
bers was held. The prediction was freely 
made that the Anglo-German naval talks 
would be canceled. 

Yet the most eutspoken attack against 
German rearmament and German motives 
has come from the pen of none other 
than J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, in an article writ- 
ten for The News Letter, monthly publi- 
cation of the National Labor group. The 
article is said to express the feelings of 
the pro-French element in Parliament and 
in the Foreign Office, and has the mark 
on it not of Sir John Simon, but of Sir 
Robert Vansittart, Permanent  under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The fol- 
lowing are quotations from the article: 

“Germany has acted in such a way as 
to destroy the feeling of mutual confi- 
dence in Europe and has broken up the 
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road to peace and beset it with terrors. 
. .. Germany claims a measure of armed 
power which puts most of the nations 
of Europe at its mercy... . 

“*You must trust me,’ it replies. ‘I 
assure you I have no designs upon you. 
It asks other nations to accept a verbal 
pledge of pacific intention which it itself 
would not accept from its neighbors. 
Other nations will not be pacified by such 
assurance and can show ample justifica- 
tion for their refusal. 

“The most secure nation in the whole 
of Europe, until it roused suspicions and 
fears against itself, was Germany. Ger- 
man people who believed the stories of 
encirclement cannot help recognizing that 
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One way of solving the unemployment problem. 


their latest policy of military expansion— 
an army greater than that’of any other 
nation in Europe, an air force already 
declared to equal ours, and a fleet that 
would be equal to the French and su- 
perior to the Italian—must rouse fear 
and unsettlement in the mind of every 
nation at which it can strike and inevitably 
force the sound, pacific idea of general 
collective security into a dangerous form 
of military alliances.” 

Evidences are accumulating of the 
alarming rate at which German rearma- 
ment is being pushed. Germany is _ ne- 
gotiating with Chile for a large shipment 
of nitrates, in return for locomotive en- 
gines. France has put an embargo on 
bauxite, the raw material which Germany 
has been importing for manufacturing 
aluminum. Germany heretofore has been 
buying half its bauxite from France, so 
that hereafter it will have to find other 
markets or use the more expensive metals 
for which aluminum is a substitute. 

It is estimated that Germany today 
has 1,500,000 men in uniform, so that by 
the time conscription goes into effect this 
autumn, training will long have been un- 
der way. Unemployed men under 25 
will no longer receive the dole. “Other 
provisions are being made for you” is 
what they are told. The Nazis plan to 
construct an airport, concealed as far as 
possible, near every large city. At 
Schoenweide, near Berlin, a huge plane- 
making factory has been completed. At 
Wittenau, also near Berlin, the Krupps 
are building a plant which will call for 
the labor of 20,000 men. A war gas fac- 
tory at Hamburg is reported in full blast. 
Along the Eastern frontier of Silesia and 
East Prussia the Germans are building 
“vegetable” cellars so vast that many of 
them can hold a plane, with ammunition 
and other supplies. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Work Relief Plans 


One of the first things President Roose- 
velt plans to do with the $4,880,000,000 
fund which Congress voted him is to ex- 
pand the Civilian Conservation Corps into 
a force of 600,000, the largest single 
division of which will be thrown into a 
battle against soil erosion and to repair 
the ravages of the Western dust storms. 

Out of the total of almost 3,000 camps, 
about 560 will be devoted to the job 
of anchoring the soil to prevent future 
dust storms. At present there are only 


The upper picture shows a gully on a Nebraska farm resulting from 
The lower picture shows the same gully after it had 
been “treated” by soil erosion experts of the U. S. Department of of 


severe storms. 


the Interior. 


about 650 C.C.C. camps in operation. The 
man-force which will be used to prevent 
soil erosion, will come to about 116,000 
youths. Another 229,000 will be thrown 
into the task of protecting and improv- 
ing the forests, and another 120,000 will 
be assigned to work in national and state 
parks, while the allied jobs of flood con- 
trol, wild life conservation, and drainage 
control will give employment to another 
74,000 young men. To bring the C.C.C. 
forces up to the new strength, hundreds 
of thousands of young men will be trans- 
ferred from the relief rolls of the 
nation. 

However, the task of agricultural re- 
habilitation will be under the direction 
of Rexford Guy Tugwell, under-Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who will consolidate 
and expand work already started by the 
F.E.R.A., P.W.A., and the A.A.A. Mr. 
Tugwell will be in charge of moving fami- 
lies, and even communities, from  sub- 
marginal land to potentially productive 


areas, and he will introduce part-time 
industrial and farm work in stranded 
communities, establish small industries in 
suburban areas, and supply farm imple- 
ments and animals to farmers who do not 


require assistance beyond such loans. 


President Roosevelt has completed and 
announced the administrative set-up for 
the projects on which the work relief fund 
will be spent. The four channels are: 

1. Application and information division, 
headed by Frank C. Walker and operated 
under the National Emergency Council. 
This unit will handle applications and 
route them to various Government 
bureaus. 

2. More than 
forty govern- 
ment bureaus 
which will pass 
on the feasibil- 
ity of projects 
falling within 
their field. The 
most promising 
will be sent on 
to the works 
allotment divi- 
sion, with rec- 
ommendations 
for adoption. 

3.The works 
allotment divi- 
sion, headed by 
Harold L. 
Ickes, which 
will be the final 
bottleneck for 
all allotments. 
Once _ projects 
have been 
passed through 
this office, they 
go to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 
for his signa- 
ture. This 
board will con- 
sist of eighteen 
heads of gov~ 
ernment bu- 
reaus and five 
representatives 
of outside 
agencies. 

4.The actual 
spending of 
money, which 
will be under 
the supervision 
Harry L. 

Hopkins, 

named chief of 
the works progress division. Mr. Hopkins 
continues as administrator of federal 
emergency relief, doling out relief where 
jobs are not available. 

Workers on all projects will come from 
relief lists, and projects will be allocated, 
so far as possible, in proportion to the 
number of unemployed in each area. In 
territories where the projects are insuffi- 
cient for the number of unemployed, it 
will be the task of the works progress 
division to explore possibilities for addi- 
tional employment schemes. 

The United States Trea- 


Silver sury has been directed by 


an act of Congress to make silver repre- 
sent one-fourth of the monetary stock 
of the country, (the other three-fourths 
to be gold.) It has, therefore, embarked 
on a Buy Silver Campaign. The Trea- 
sury, at the direction of Congress, has 
sought to raise the price of newly mined 
domestic silver above the world price. 
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On April 10 the world price of silver 
had gradually climbed to 641-8 cents 
per ounce, and President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed that the United States would pay 
the domestic producer 71.11 cents. After 
that date the world price of the metal 
advanced until it was higher than the 
United States price. So, on April 24, 
President Roosevelt issued a new procla- 
mation that the United States Treasury 
would pay 77.57 cents an ounce for newly 
mined domestic silver. 

Both China and Mexico, where the cur- 
rency is on a silver base, have been 
affected by the policy of the United 
States. China has been particularly hard- 
hit. As the value of its money rises, its 
exports fall. It is easy to see why this 
happens. An American importer of 
Chinese tea must buy Chinese silver 
money to pay the Chinese from whom he 
buys the tea. As the price of silver 
mounts, the American can buy less 
Chinese money with his American dol- 
lars. Therefore he buys less tea. Mul- 
tiply this a thousandfold and you see 
why Chinese exports have dropped. 

The rise in the price of silver has the 
effect of forcing prices down in countries 
on the silver standard. America has 
adopted a monetary policy which will 
make her own domestic prices rise, but 
it is forcing deflation on China. The 
Chinese have made a number of pro- 
tests to Washington but they have not 
succeeded in stopping our silver buying 
campaign. 

What has happened in Mexico? As 
the price of silver rises, the Mexican 
can get more for his silver peso by melt- 
ing it down than by exchanging it for its 
face value. This will tend to drive silver 
money out of circulation. To prevent this, 
on April 26, President Cardenas issued a 
decree ordering the present silver money 
to be exchanged for paper notes. The 
decree also forbade the _ exportation 
or melting down of silver, and closed the 
banks on the 27th. The growing tourist 
trade has become a major industry in 
Mexico. But with the rise in the price 
of silver, the American dollar will buy 
fewer pesos, and Mexicans fear that this 
will hurt the tourist trade. 


Lynching Senators from the 
S 


outh are engaged 
in a sectional filibuster to defeat consider- 
ation of the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynch- 
ing bill. If it takes all summer they 
pledged themselves, they will do every- 
thing possible to prevent bringing to a 
vote the measure, which provides Federal 
penalties and redress for mob violence 
in the states. Although Senator Costigan 
(Dem., Colo.,) declared that his bill was 
motivated by the desire to prevent repe- 
titions of the lynching in California of two 
white men accused of kidnapping, the 
legislators opposed to his measure see in 
it a challenge to Southern white su- 
premacy. 

The bill had been reported favorably 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
Senator Costigan had given notice that 
he would call for a vote on it. The first 
effort of the filibustering Senators was to 
keep the preceding measure on the cal- 
endar, the Bankhead Farm Tenant Aid 
Bill, on the Senate floor as long as possible. 
A sudden motion by Senator Borah to re- 
commit the Bankhead bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture left the way open 
for Senator Costigan, who announced that 
he would not debate it if his motion were 
acted upon immediately. Four Senators 
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immediately leaped to their feet—Tram- 
mell of Florida, Connally of Texas, Rus- 
sell of Georgia, and Smith of South Caro- 
lina. A fifth, Bailey of North Carolina, 
shouted the sentiment of his sectional 
colleagues: “This bill is not going to 
pass. We'll fight it out, as General Grant 
said, if it takes all summer.” 

Nevertheless, the bill remains in the 
province of unfinished business until it is 
voted upon or a substitute is introduced. 
Senate strategy will be devoted to pre- 
venting the opposition to this bill from 
creating a log jam in which will be 
caught such other measures as the Har- 
rison substitute bonus bill and the social 
security measure. 


France & Russia 


A difference of opinion as to the mean- 
of “mutual assistance” is holding up the 
signing of the pact between France and 
Russia. The embassies in Paris and Mos- 
cow are doing their best to belittle the 
cause of delay, attributing it to a tech- 
nicality, and saying that the difficulty will 
be ironed out neatly as soon as Pierre 
Laval, French Foreign Minister, pays his 
call at Moscow. In the meantime, M. 
Laval doesn’t seem to be in any hurry to 
take the train. It would appear that the 
two nations are divided by something 
more fundamental than a _ technicality. 

The issue appears to be whether each 
nation shall rush to the defense of the 
other against the aggressor of either. 
Maxim Litvinoff, Foreign Affairs Com- 
missar, is holding out for automatic, that 
is, immediate, assistance. M. Laval is op- 
posed to such a commitment for France, 
holding out for the submission of the case 
against an aggressor nation to the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. There is 
also the problem of the Locarno pact, by 
which the frontiers of France and Ger- 
many have been guaranteed by Italy and 
Britain. Would not France be violating 
that treaty should she attempt to move 
troops across Germany to the aid of her 
ally, Russia, when and if Russia becomes 
an ally on her own terms? 

Only the other day the Russian press 
made it plain that Berlin’s designs threat- 
ened the peace and security of Europe, 
and Hitler is reported to have told Sir 
John Simon that Moscow was the chief 
foe of the continent, but in France there 
is actual dread of a Russian-German un- 
derstanding. The policy of the late Louis 
Barthou, M. Laval’s predecessor in the 
Foreign Office, was directed toward 
making allies in the East. M. Laval, how- 
ever, seems to have little faith in the help 
Russia could extend; he would, it appears, 
be just as grateful for Moscow’s neu- 
trality as for her help. 

M. Laval’s personal preference is to talk 
with Berlin rather than with Moscow. He 
is overruled by a Cabinet which wants to 
see France strong in alliances and which 
does not believe there is much sense in 
trying to conciliate a rapidly arming 
Germany. 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Concurred to the Senate amendments in the 
Soil Erosion Bill. 
ro the $457,000,000 Navy Appropriation 
ill. 


SENATE 


Confirmed appointment of former Senator 
poltieronae of Maryland to a post in 
the F.D.I.C. 


a 


Confirmed nomination of Marriner S. Eccles 
as governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
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COUGHLIN 

Fifteen thousand persons in Olympia 
Auditorium, Detroit, heard the “radio 
priest,” Father Charles E. Coughlin, an- 
nounce plans to make his National Union 
for Social Justice an instrument for 
changing the present social, economic and 
financial structure of the United States. 
The audiences cheered when Louis B. 
Ward, chairman, announced that 8,500,000 
voters had signed the Union’s sixteen 
principles for social justice, a statement 
which knit many Congressional and Sena- 
torial brows the next day in Washington, 
Senator Bailey, for one, arising to de- 
nounce the priest. 

Fer the present, Father Coughlin an- 
nounced, the Union would devote its ef- 
forts to supporting the following legisla- 
tion; the Frazier-Lemke bill for a farm 
debt moratorium, the Wagner labor dis- 
putes bill, the Wheeler-Rayburn holding 
company bill, the Nye munitions bill, the 
Nye-Sweeney coinage bill, and the vet- 
erans’ bonus. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

New York State joined Wisconsin in 
setting up a system of unemployment in- 
surance when Governor Lehman affixed 
his signature to the Byrne-Killigrew Bill. 
The measure takes effect March 1, 1936, 
and enacts a levy on employers of four or 
more workers, beginning with a 1 percent 
tax on payrolls in 1936 and rising to 3 
percent in 1938 and thereafter. From these 
collections will be built up the reserve 
fund out of which benefits will be dis- 
bursed to those who become unemployed. 
Governor Lehman, who had fought for 
three years for the enactment of such a 
law, wired Senator Wagner at Washing- 
ton that he hoped Congress would soon 
make available the benefits of unemploy- 
ment insurance to the whole country. The 
Social Security Bill, which embodies a 
federal system of unemployment insur- 
ance, has been passed by the House but 
not by the Senate. 

. 

Charles Edison, son of the inventor, and 

president of the Thomas A. Edison In- 


dustries, was appointed to the National ° 


Industrial Recovery Board, succeeding 
Arthur D. Whiteside, head of Dun and 
Bradstreet. Mr. Edison, who is also New 
Jersey director for the National Emerg- 
ency Council, which position he retains, 
will serve only until July 1. 

@ 


Without a single dissent, even Senator 
Glass, his most pronounced enemy, re- 
maining silent, the Senate confirmed the 
nomination as governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Marriner S. Eccles, the 
most liberal chief yet appointed to that 
Board. The confirmation followed a favor- 
able report by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, before a subdivision 
of which Mr. Eccles had appeared re- 
cently. Mr. Eccles is in favor of a stronger 
central banking system, Mr. Eccles’ ap- 
pointment is considered significant in that 
he represents the debtor-West as against 
the creditor-East and believes in the 
manipulation of money, debt and credit 
to achieve a managed recovery. 


Deaths of the Week 


Robert Carr Bosanquet, 63, archaeolo- 
gist, who, as director of the British School 
at Athens, played a leading role in ex- 
cavations in Sparta. ... Marquis Fran- 
cesco Pacelli, 61, general counsellor of 
Vatican City, who took part in the peace 
negotiations between Church and State in 
Italy. .. . Lady Duff Gordon, 71, world- 
famous style expert and sister of Elinor 
Glyn, love story author... . Senator Henri 
Severin Beland, 65, a veteran of forty 
years in Canadian politics. 








Who’s Who in the News 


ALOHA 


Whenever Governor Joseph Boyd Poin- 
dexter wants to visit Washington, he has 
to cross about 5,000 miles of land and 
water, for he is gov-__ 
ernor of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 
Recently he called at 
the capital to plead 
the Territory’s de- 
sire to become a 
state. A year ago a 
bill was introduced 
in Congress for that 
purpose, but nothing 
has come of the 
statehood effort yet. 

Although neither born nor bred in Ha- 
waii, Governor Poindexter is of the Far 
West. He was born in Canyon City, Ore., 
a little more than sixty-eight years ago 
and although he went East for his educa- 
tion, to Ohio Wesleyan University, and to 
Washington University, at St. Louis, he 
returned to Montana, to begin the prac- 
tice of law. He was admitted to the 
Montana bar in 1892, and became, succes- 
sively, county attorney of Beaverhead 
County, district judge and, in 1915, attor- 
ney general of Montana. Two years later 
President Wilson appointed him judge of 
the Hawaii district. Upon the termina- 
tion of his appointment, he remained in 
Honolulu, devoting himself to the building 
up of a private legal practice. He was 
named governor of Hawaii by President 
Roosevelt January 30, 1934. 

While Hawaii remains a territory, it is 
in the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior. 





EDUCATOR 


The state of the educational system in 
Puerto Rico owes more to Juan Bernardo 
Huyke than to any other man. A native 
of the island, he has 
for long enjoyed the 
confidence of Wash- 
ington. Despite the 
fact that his field 
has been education, 
he has achieved im- 
portance also as a 
legislator and was, 
for a time, acting 
governor. To ex- 
tend the scope of 
his service, he took 
up law. 

He was born fifty-five years ago at 
Arroyo. His first teacher was his father, 
a pioneer in the teaching of English. The 
son graduated from the San Bernardo 
College and the Instituto Provincial. De- 
voting himself to teaching upon his grad- 
uation, he began at the bottom rung of 
the educational ladder. He was, in 
turn, teacher, principal, supervisor and 
general superintendent of schools until 
1910. The following year he began prac- 
ticing law. For eight years (1912-20) he 
was a member of the House of Delegates 
and, for a time, Speaker of the House. 
He was also vice-president of the Unionist 
Party. In 1921, President Harding ap- 
pointed him Commissioner of Education, 
the first such appointment for Puerto 
Rico, and in 1926, President Coolidge re- 
appointed him to the post. In 1922, he 
was acting Governor of the isle. Since 
1914, he has been a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico and since 1921, Chan- 
cellor. He is the author of a number of 
educational works, of novels and of verse 
for children, and a short story writer. 

He is a strong advocate of the Ameri- 
canization of Puerto Rico. 








Clipper Ship Links Pacific Islands 


On April 17 the American people had 
brought to their attention in a truly mag- 
nificent manner the little known fact that 
among their possessions in the great Pa- 
cific Ocean were some little islands for- 
merly significant, but now of tremendous 
importance. On that memorable day the 
19-ton Pan-American Airways Clipper 
flew the 2400-mile distance from Alameda, 
California, to Honolulu. The flight had 
all the matter-of-fact simplicity that dis- 





tinguished the Lindbergh flight. The re- 
turn flight six days later was equally 
remarkable. 

These were not stunt flights. They were 
essential steps in two years of intensive 
scientific work to make possible a regular 
commercial route connecting our country 
with the Philippines and the mainland of 
Asia. The Clipper will carry passengers, 
express, and mail over this 7400-mile jour- 
ney in three days. This Jules Verne 
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A Territorial Policy 


(Concluded from p@ge 15) 


“resident commissioner” who, like the ter- 
ritorial delegates, has a voice but not a 
vote in Congress. Excepting the Philip- 
pines, no other insular possessions have 
even so much representation. The Pan- 
ama Canal Zone remains under the Sec- 
retary of War, presumably because the 
element of defense is considered para- 
mount. Guam and Samoa remain under 
the Navy Department. 

When the new Division was created, it 
was freely referred to in many news- 
papers as the establishment of a “Colonial 
Ministry.” In the sense that it is the 
function of the new Division to minister 
to the needs of the inhabitants of these 
territories, that label is not incorrect. But 
the connotation of a “colonial office” in 
the Old World sense is wholly misleading. 
While the Congress has never made any 
declaration of ultimate purpose in regard 
to our outlying territories for the obvious 
reason that such declarations would 
hitherto have been premature, it is mani- 
festly the purpose of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to exhibit a keener solicitude 
for the welfare of their inhabitants. 
Economic and Political Goals 

It is obvious, however, in the quest for 
a policy for our territories that no gen- 
eral policy is applicable to all of them— 
except the above-mentioned administrative 
vigilance in behalf of their interests, and 
against needless discrimination and neglect. 
But aside from that, it is evident that 
no more widely divergent territories can 
be imagined than the four now under the 
jurisdiction of the Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions. The problems in 
one are almost the antithesis of the prob- 
lems in another. Thus Alaska is under- 
populated and needs more people. This 
problem the administration is definitely 
meeting by undertaking for the first time 
a carefully controlled colonization project, 


= 


by which some two hundred selected fam- 
ilies—totaling one thousand persons—are 
being taken from the relief rolls of three 
northern agricultural states—Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota—and being set- 
tled in the Matanuska Valley in south- 
central Alaska. Puerto Rico, on the other 
hand,.is disastrously over-populated, a 
problem which is reflected in the migra- 
tion of thousands of Puerto Ricans to 
New York City, where a great proportion 
of them are of necessity on the relief rolls. 

Moreover, the economic situation in 
each of these territories differs so greatly 
that the Federal government’s relation to 
each necessarily varies correspondingly. 
Hawaii solves its own economic difficulties. 
Puerto Rico represents by far the most 
serious and most complex problem. For 
the last year, over a million dollars has 
gone into Puerto Rico monthly for relief, 
and that vast sum has not begun to suffice. 
Puerto Rico’s plight is due to the rapid 
aggravation of underlying conditions 
which have slowly developed throughout 
the years, but intensified not merely by 
the depression, but by federal legislation, 
which while beneficial to the American 


(4) Second officer pilot; 
way radio communication and direction finding apparatus; (8) Radio 
mast and antenna; (9) Flight instrument board; (10) Anchor com- 
partment and forward hold; (11) Galley and storeroom; (12) Engine, 
fuel, etc.; (13) Navigation hatch; (14) Master compass; (15) Chart 
room; (16) Navigation officer; (17) 
(19) Engines; 
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Studies Section 
dream is possible only because between 
Honolulu and Manila are three little 
known dots on the vast expanse of ocean. 
The Midway Islands, Wake, and Guam are 
essential links in its completion. 

The map tells the story. The Alameda- 
Honolulu flight is the longest. The Clip- 
per has taken that in its stride. The next 
four jumps should be easy. Construction 
work on the bases at the three islands is 
being rushed to get them ready for the 
beginning of the regular service in a few 
months. Pan-American’s two years‘ of 
careful planning will soon be a reality. 
Americans may well be proud of this 
achievement. 


(3) Master throttle; 


“bridge”; (2) First officer pilot; 
i wo- 


(5-6) Radio and engineer officers; (7) 


7) Commander; (18) Pitch pro- 
(20) Servicing platform; (21) Fuel com- 


Ving, 130-foot span; (23) Outboard pontoon; 


(24) Wing “break’’; (25) Fixed radio antenna; (26) Midship navi- 
gation hatch; (27) Entrance and exit hatches; (28) Driftsight hatch; 
(29) Sleeping quarters, three members of crew of six; (30) Aft 
storage compartment; i 
“Pan-American Clipper’ has a normal range as equipped of 3000 
miles at a cruising speed of 150 miles per hour which is 600 miles 
farther than the longest over-water stretch on a Pacific crossing 
(California to Hawaii, 2400 miles). 


(31) Total length, 68 feet, 8 inches. The 
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people as a whole had immediately disas- 
trous effects upon Puerto Rico. (See page 
20.) The administration is now at work 
on a program for Puerto Rico which seeks 
to substitute permanent reconstruction for 
relief. 

What the ultimate status of the various 
territories and outlying possessions is to 
be is of course dependent on Congress. 
But there can be no doubt that Congress 
will take into consideration not only the 
interests of the hundred and twenty mil- 
lion people who inhabit the forty-eight 
states, but the wishes and desires of the 
people within the territories. Some of 
these will desire statehood, some an im- 
proved and modified territorial status, 
some virtually complete autonomy, or even 
independence. The answer to these ques- 
tions lies in the future. But it will be 
the purpose of the Administration under 
the policy now taking shape to arrive at 
solutions with a maximum of justice and 
consideration for the millions who while 
dwelling under the Stars and Stripes are 
not yet accorded the complete privileges 
of citizenship that would be theirs in a 
sovereign state of the Union. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


BOOKS ON THE POSSESSIONS 


Bookings Institution, Porto Rico and 
Its Problems, 1930, edited by V. S. Clark. 
Careful detailed survey of the economic 
and social conditions of Puerto Rico. 
Valuable charts and tables. 

Hacker and Kendrick, The United 
States Since 1865, Crofts, 1932. In this 
textbook, one of the best, there is an 
excellent treatment of the history of the 
acquisition by the United States of its 
possessions. The authors argue that 
United States imperialism really began, 
not with the Spanish, but with the World 
War. 

Jenks, L. H., Our Cuban Colony, 
Vanguard, 1928. This carefully docue 





mented study of the American financial | 
stake in Cuba is an excellent research | 


job. Proves the importance and power 
of economic penetration of a country by 
capital. 

Millis, Walter, The Martial Spirit, 
Riverside Press, 1931. This able writer 
has built up the true story of the forces 
that sent us into the Spanish-American 
War. A first-rate job. 

Moon, P. T., Imperialism and World 
Politics, Macmillan, 1930. A_ standard 
reference book for American college stu- 
dents. Treats the subject of imperialism 
from every angle. 

There are also many general histories 
of the various territories and possessions. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Atlantic Monthly, July 1924. The ex- 
cellent article entitled ‘“Imperialistic 
America” is well worth a trip to your 
library. 

Current History, March, 1935. “The 
Promise of the Virgin Islands.” Ralph 
Thompson offers six pages of factual ma- 
terial on what our government is doing 
in the Islands, and what the row over 
Governor Pearson is about. 

Fortune, May 1935. Count yourself 
lucky if your library is a subscriber to 
this expensive magazine. Its format is 
superb, and when it tackles a subject you 
can be certain of magnificent illustrations 
to accompany the salty text. Both the 
acticle “$4 Salmon; $1 Gold,” and the 
pictures of Alaska’s major industry are 
vivid. 

National Geographic, February, 1924. 
You know how thorough and how in- 
teresting articles in this magazine usually 
are. The one on the “Hawaiian Islands” 
is one of the best. Many attractive illus- 
trations. 

The Nation, November 29, 1933. “Re- 
bellion in Puerto Rico”. Out of date, but 
important, because it shows the evil results 
that follow when key appointments are 
made on a “spoils system” basis. 

Review of Reviews, January, 1935. 
“Hawaii—Our Western Frontier.” David 
Crawford, president of the University of 
Hawaii, writes an informative article 
about some important political problems. 
Illustrated. 

Survey-Graphic, April, 1935. Another 
excellent article on the reason for the 
congressional investigation of the adminis- 
tration of the Virgin Islands. Interest- 
ing illustrations. Joanna C. Colcord is 
the author. 

Steamship companies and __ tourist 
bureaus are good places to get free 
pamphlets, pictures, maps, charts—some- 
times even books. The Year Books put out 
by the Chambers of Commerce of the vari- 
ous islands are valuable in spite of their 
“putting the best face” on things. 
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A STRONG FINISH 


Shredded Wheat gives you 
Nature’s vital health ele- 
ments in their most deli- 
cious and digestible form. 
And that means quick 
energy. It’s the ideal start 
for any track man’s day. 
Because it is whole wheat 
Shredded Wheat gives youa 
natural balance of mineral 
salts, calcium, carbohy- 


drates, proteins, vitamins, 
phosphorus, iron and bran. 
These are the elements you 
need for stamina—to help 
build up a strong finish in 
competition. 

Try Shredded Wheat with 
fresh fruits orberries. You'll 
find it just as good as it is 
good for you. 
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The American Legion Sponsors Junior Baseball 


By H. L. CHAILLAUX, Director National Americanism Commission 


bells throughout the nation will ring 

out the glad tidings, “Vacation time is 
here!” With approximately three months 
of leisure time on their hands, school boys 
will be looking around for something to 
do. <A few will attend summer camps, 
others will take jobs for the summer 
months, but what of the thousands of 
young fellows who will not have a care- 
fully planned and supervised arrange- 
ment for the summer? The American 
Legion has provided just such a summer 
sports program which is open to all boys. 
It is a national plan of competition, 
now entering its ninth year, in America’s 
own game of baseball. 

Junior baseball became a part of the 
Legion’s national Americanism program 
in 1926. The enrollment of boys that 
first year totaled 52,000. The plan of 
competition was as follows. The United 
States was divided into four regions. 
Each state, through a series of elimina- 
tion games, determined state champions; 
the winners then participated in four re- 
gional tournaments to determine the teams 
which would battle for world champion- 
ship honors. Yonkers, New York; Spring- 
field, Ohio; Eldorado, Kansas; and Poca- 
tello, Idaho, winners of their respective 


I won’t be long now until the school 


regions, then met in Philadelphia, to do 
battle for world championship honors. 
Yonkers emerged victorious and was 
crowned the first world champion of 
American Legion Junior Baseball. 

In 1927 the Legion did not carry on a 
national Junior Baseball program be- 
cause of a lack of finances necessary for 
housing and feeding and transporting the 
forty-eight championship teams; but 
regional tournaments were arranged. 

In 1928 the American and National 
Leagues of Organized Baseball agreed to 
underwrite the expense of the national 
contests, and thus insured the success 
of the activity. The team from Oakland, 
California, met the team from Worcester, 
Massachusetts, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
the second Junior World Series, and the 
California boys succeeded in winning. 

In 1929 the national enrollment of boys 
in this activity had reached approximately 
350,000 and teams were playing in prac- 
tically every city and town and cross- 


The American Legion 


roads community. The World Series was 
played in Louisville, Kentucky, with a 
group of youngsters from New Orleans, 
Louisiana, representing the western. half 
of the country, pitted against a team from 
Buffalo, New York, the eastern cham- 
pions. A play by play description of 
this series was broadcast over the NBC 
network. Buffalo took the championship 
crown to New York for the second time 
in three years. 

In 1930 the enrollment reached 500,000 
boys, and practically every organized 
group in the nation co-operated with the 
American Legion and helped to equip 
teams for participation in the program. 
The New Orleans team again won the 
western honors and met Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the eastern champions, in the 
Junior World Series in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. The Baltimore lads took two suc- 
cessive games, winning the championship 
title for the state of Maryland. 

At the start of the 1931 sedson, local 
tournaments were held in every city 
throughout the United States to deter- 
mine local champions. These teams played 
in district and sectional contests within 
their state and then competed for state 
honors. A group of boys from South 
Chicago, Illinois, was successful in bat- 


1 aM 
Zeke Bonura, White Sox first baseman, 
giving some pointers to finalists in the 
1934 American Legion junior baseball 
tournament. Left to right, Joe Nestor, 
first sacker of the Cumberland, Md., 
nine; George Digby, of the New Or- 
leans team; Bonura, and Jerry Burke, 

of New Orleans. 


tling its way through regional and sec- 
tional tournaments. In the east, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, after a number of 
hard battles, came through successfully, 
wearing the crown of eastern sectional 
champions. These two teams met in 
Houston, Texas, and there the Chicago 
team fought its way successfully through 
the most thrilling World Series American 
Legion Junior Baseball competition ever 
held. The final game was spectacular, 
lasting fourteen innings. 

In the 1932 Junior World Series a team 
from New Orleans, Louisiana, won the 
championship by defeating a nine from 
Springfield, Massachusetts. In 1933 the 
enrollment had increased to 525,000 and 
a team from Chicago took the champion- 
ship laurels by defeating the eastern elim- 
ination survivors from Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. Last year Cumberland, Maryland, 
won from New Orleans, giving Maryland 
its second Junior Baseball title. 

Every boy in the United States who 


can comply with the national rules has an 
opportunity to participate in the Legion’s 
Junior Baseball activity. The competition 
is open only to boys who are amateurs 
and who will not have attained their 
seventeenth birthday before June 30, 1935. 
The stage is all set for the 1935 season. 
Regional and sectional tournament cen- 
ters are now being selected, teams are 
being organized and equipped and on 
June 30 the season will open. 

This program, while originally designed 
for the purpose of teaching to boys real 
lessons in citizenship through the playing 
of the game, has made a very definite 
contribution to organized baseball. Rec- 
ords in the office of the National Ameri- 
canism Commission of the American 
Legion show that 68 boys have graduated 
from the ranks of Legion Junior Baseball 
into organized baseball. Some of these 
lads will this year be with the two Major 
Leagues. 

Athletic coaches in a number of insti- 
tutions of higher learning throughout the 
country realize the importance of this 
American Legion activity. Everett S. 
Dean, Baseball Coach at Indiana Uni- 
versity, said: “There is no doubt in my 
mind but that the American Legion, 
through its baseball program, is stimu- 
lating a keen interest in the game of 
baseball. It’s a worthy thing and I hope 
will get more support.” 

- Similar expressions of appreciation have 
also been received by the Legion from 
J. H. Kobs, baseball coach at Michigan 
State College; Robert L. Breeden, Gradu- 
ate Athletic Manager at the College of the 
Pacific, and many athletic directors 
throughout the country. 

Major league stars have also realized 
the importance of Legion Junior Base- 
ball. “Pepper” Martin, World Series 
hero of the St. Louis Cardinals a few 
years ago, said: “To my mind the Ameri- 
can Legion Junior Baseball program is 
one of the greatest activities of its kind 
in America. I know of no better way 
to teach our future Americans the funda- 
mentals of good citizenship.” Lou Gehrig 
has said: “It is the greatest move of its 
character ever attempted.” Every high 
school boy will be welcomed into this ac- 
tivity. All that is necessary is that he get 
in touch with the nearest American Legion 
Post. Enrollments must be completed by 
June 30. 








Inequality of Educational 
Opportunity 


(Continued from page 17) 


All Samoans, young and old, of both 
sexes, love to sing and dance. On holidays, 
the competing dancing teams, performing 
the Siva-Siva, and the singing teams at 
night, provide an artistic treat. The steps 
of the dance are not always attractive, 
but the movements of the hands and arms 
are very graceful. 

Whatever changes have come as a re- 
sult of our Naval Administration, they 
still have that simple, happy, carefree and 
peaceful life that led Robert Louis Steven- 
son to regard them as “the gayest and 
best entertained inhabitants of our 
planet.” (Concluded on next page) 
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Canal Zone 


The return trip from Samoa is a long 
one. Usually the few tourists who visit 
these people must first go in the opposite 
direction to the Fiji Islands in order to 
catch a boat back to Hawaii which is 
3,100 miles distant. Continuing the jour- 
ney from Hawaii to Panama another 5,400 
miles, we arrive at the Canal Zone in 
about three weeks. 

The Canal Zone is markedly different 
from the other possessions. It is leased 
primarily as a military base and zone of 
defense in time of war. A secondary pur- 
pose is to maintain a trade route between 
Europe and the Orient. The United States 
does not own the Canal Zone, but rents it 
from the Republic of Panama for $250,000 
each year in addition to the grant of 
$10,000,000 which was paid to Panama 
when the Treaty was signed in 1903. 
About 40,000 people reside in the Zone, 
half of whom are white and half Negro. 

The white residents are American citi- 
zens, Whereas the Negroes are aliens from 
Jamaica and are British subjects. It is im- 
possible under existing laws for the 
colored population to become citizens be- 
cause the United States does not own the 
Canal Zone and citizenship has never been 
granted there. The Governor of the Canal 
Zone is always an Army engineer and un- 
der him is a civilian Superintendent of 
the public schools. 

There are two school systems, one for 
the white and one for the colored chil- 
dren. White schools are maintained on the 
elementary, secondary and junior college 
levels, whereas colored schools are pro- 
vided only on the elementary level. Thus 
no educational opportunities are available 
to Negro pupils beyond the eighth grade. 
The curricula in both school systems fol- 
low closely the traditional type of sub- 
ject matter that prevails in the States. 
Foreign language, industrial, and voca- 
tional schools which are found in some of 
the territories and outlying possessions do 
not exist in the Canal Zone. 

There is no industrial activity because 
of a commercial treaty with the Republic 
of Panama. Furthermore, no taxes are 
levied upon the residents, and no person 
may live on this reservation unless em- 
ployed by the Federal Government. There- 
fore, all costs for education are provided 
by Congress. The annual appropriation is 
about $500,000 for the 4,000 white and 
6,000 Negro pupils. Since England does 
not maintain schools above the elementary 
level for the masses in Jamaica, the Canal 
Zone authorities are following the English 
practice. 

The white children seem to be more in- 
telligent than elementary school pupils in 
the States. When a survey was made of 
their ability in 1930, it was found that 
they averaged from 1 to 2 grades higher 
than the average on the mainland. The 
true reason, perhaps, lies in the fact that 
their parents are government employees 
and that their home environment is natu- 
rally very good. 


Virgin Islands 


Former President Hoover’s description 
of these Islands as “an effective poor- 
house” has focused much attention upon 
them, and Congress, in the last- few years, 
has spent relatively more money here 
than in any other possession except the 
Canal Zone. 

About 93 percent of these 22,000 people 
are Negroes and an unusual situation is 
the fact that the population is steadily de- 
creasing. Less than 90 years ago there 
were 60,000 residents, but emigration, dis- 
ease and a high rate of infant mortality 
have lessened their numbers. Under the 
Danes only an elementary school program 
was offered in these Islands and this op- 
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burn up the track Ao 


this spring? 


WHETHER you’re out for the 
“hundred” or the mile—whether 
you’re a high-jumper or a hurdler 
—there’s one thing to remember in 
your training methods. Eat nour- 
ishing foods that are quickly di- 
gested. You'll find heavy, hard- 
to-digest meals are no help at all 
when you’re out on the track, 
“picking them up and putting 
them down.” 

Many famous coaches recom- 
mend Kellogg’s Corn Flakes as 
part of the diet for boys in train- 
ing. They’re full of quick energy 
—just the thing to restore the fuel 
you burn up in your workouts. But 
because Kellogg’s are light and 
crisp and easily digested, they 
never give you that sluggish, over- 
stuffed feeling. 

Everybody likes these crunchy 
flakes for breakfast, with milk or 
cream and fruit. They’re delicious 
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for lunch too. Try them and see 
how keen and fit you'll feel. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes hold all 
world’s records as the largest- 
selling and most popular ready-to- 
eat cereal. No imitation has ever 
matched their flavor or their oven- 
fresh crispness. At all grocers. 
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portunity was given only to children of 
the well-to-do or to especially gifted 
pupils. With the advent of American con- 
trol in 1917 compulsory education was en- 
forced for all children on the elementary 
level, and secondary school privileges have 
been included in the present educational 
program. 

Children are taught the same subjects 
as in the States and emphasis is placed 
upon vocational subjects in the secondary 
schools. About 4,009 pupils attend school 
and approximately 1,500 adults are study- 
ing in formal classes at night. Educa- 
tionally, these people are making rapid 
strides forward under the leadership of 
Dr. George H. Ivins, Director of Educa- 
tion. 

From igloos in Alaska to thatched roofs 
in Samoa; from an “effective poorhouse” 
in the Virgin Islands to a depressionless 
Hawaii; from the politically distressed 


Philippines to tranquil Guam; and from 
malaria-ridden Puerto Rico to the health- 
ful Canal Zone flies the American flag. 
These are some of the conditions that face 
our Government in its control over the 
social, economic, political, and educational 
problems among our citizens and nationals 
in the outlying regions. There is much 
need for the minds of officials in Wash- 
ington to grow larger to take in a greater 
sphere of American life. 


A logical move in this direction would 
be the creation of a bureau in a depart- 
ment of the Federal Government which 
would supervise and administer the civ- 
ilian activities of the government in all 
the territories and outlying possessions of 
the United States. The Roosevelt Admin- 
istration has made a brave start toward 
this objective in the new Division in the 
Department of the Interior (see Dr. 
Gruening’s article). 





FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


HEN the general public see 
WV Becky Sharp, the screen version 
of Vanity Fair, they will have 


little conception of the vast amount of 
effort, of thought, and of faith involved in 
making the first feature-length picture in 
the new three-color process developed by 
Technicolor. But you readers of Scholas- 
tic owe it to yourselves to appreciate this 
picture as another great event in the tech- 
nical development of motion pictures. 
The production of Becky Sharp in color 
is a dream come true for Merian Caldwell 
Cooper, vice-president of Pioneer Pictures. 
You will probably remember him, joined 


Above—Miriam Hopkins 
and Alan Mowbray in the 
Technicolor picture, Becky 
Sharp, from Thackeray’s 
seal Vanity Fair (Pioneer 
Pictures). 


with Ernest Shoedsack, as 
the producer of Grass, a pic- 
ture showing the migratory 
habit of the Bakhitiari tribe 
of northeastern Persia, or of 
Chang, the famous elephant 
picture, or of the more sen- 
sational King Kong. From 
his first photographic adven- 
tures in the Dutch East In- 
dies, his greatest desire was 
to capture the pure colors 
of the rain-washed tropical 
verdure. 

When he returned to 
America, he investigated 
every experiment in color 
photography. No one was 
more disappointed than he in the unsat- 
isfactory results of the two-color Techni- 
color process as tried out by Warner 
Brothers in 1929. But he continued to be- 
lieve that color could be captured and that 
the public really wanted color. 

Finally when Walt Disney in 1932 be- 
came so enthusiastic over the newly de- 
veloped three-color process as to take an 
option on it for a year for his Silly Sym- 
phonies, Merian Cooper became a cartoon 
fan. Beginning with Flowers and Trees, 
he watched every one of those painted 
fantasies. Finally he decided that what 
Technicolor had captured for opaque paint 
in the cartoons, it could, with proper han- 
dling, do for colored textiles and living 
people. 

A millionaire, John Hay Whitney, fired 
by Cooper’s enthusiasm, consented to or- 
ganize a company, Pioneer Pictures. They 
hired Robert Edmond Jones, distinguished 


stage designer, as art director, and Ken- 
neth MacGowan as supervisor, to undertake 
what was generally declared impossible. 

What would the public think of col- 
ored pictures? No one could foretell. As 
a sort of demonstration, Technicolor was 
allowed to try out its three-color process 
in the closing sequence of George Arliss’ 
picture House of Rothschild. Much fa- 
vorable comment resulted. All right! The 
enthusiastic Pioneer Pictures would show 
the world in a short picture just what it 
could do. 

The result was La Cucaracha, a two- 
reeler that has proved to be an outstand- 
ing hit, not especially because of its 
dramatic situations and excellent dancing, 
but because of the brilliance of its Mexican 
costumes—vivid reds and orange and 
flaunting blues. It took rank with Three 
Little Pigs for popularity. Color was es- 
tablished. The new process showed a 
distinctness of outline never before possi- 
ble; it caught even a change in tones as 


slightly perceptible as the mounting color 
in an angry man’s cheeks. But above all, 
practically every color of the spectrum re- 
sponded to the camera, a result never be- 
fore achieved. 

Plans for Becky Sharp, the screen ver- 
sion of Thackeray’s novel, were imme- 
diately put into effect. Under the watch- 
ful eye of Mr. Cooper, special cameres 
were rented from the Technicolor people, 
costumes designed by Jones were exe- 
cuted, sets were painted to meet the re- 
quirements of the new process, and casts 
engaged. Then they started experiment- 
ing. What fun they had! Together with 
Rouben Mamoulian, ace director, they began 
a new series of adventures in color. 

Many old screen tricks and conventions 
had to be discarded. The tawny, brick- 
colored make-up to which Hollywood has 
long been accustomed, had to be changed. 
Wigs and dyed hair also were cast aside. 
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Color for the Screen 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


New screen cosmetics of real flesh color, 
or better still, no cosmetics at all, proved 
that the new camera would now be the 
essential of beauty. 

But it was not recording objects or per- 
sons in color that brought the greatest 
excitement. It was capturing mood. 
Lovely pink and amber lights were played 
upon romantic scenes; cold tragic blue 
brought out the sorrow of disappointment ; 
harsh greenish lights painted a forbidding 
fear. It was thus proved that, as on the 
stage, lighting could be used to build up a 
psychology of effect. Arbitrarily, the real 
color has, at times, been discarded for the 
one that best harmonizes with the entire 
picture. 

Now, as to the photoplay itself. With 
the versatile Mamoulian as_ director, 
Thackeray’s novel of the “gold-digger of 
Waterloo” takes on a modern air. Miriam 
Hopkins as Becky in blue gowns, specially 
designed to bring out her golden beauty, 
makes us understand the enduring quality 
of this character, who has become ‘sym- 
bolic of her type. Alan Mowbray as Raw- 
don Crawley, Frances Dee as Amelia, and 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke as the Marquis of 
Steyne give us interpretations of excel- 
lence. Mrs. Leslie Carter, long a queen 
of stage tragedy, proves in this picture 
that tragedy and comedy are near akin. 
Of all the interesting scenes, the great 
ballroom scene is the most sensational, in 
action, color, and sound. 

If you want to study the technic of this 
three-color process, read the October num- 
ber of Fortune. It is carefully explained 
in detail. Then get some colored cellu- 
loid from the school stage and try the 
effect of viewing various colors through 
these colors. You will readily under- 
stand the problem. 

In the meantime, be sure to read Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair, so as to be prepared 
for this new experience—a feature picture 
in all of the colors of the spectrum. (Other 
pictures of the period are The Iron Duk: 
and The Count of Monte Cristo.) 








Kona and Maui 
(Continued from page 12) 


looked around at the painfully clean-swept 
earth floor, the rooster pecking a lunch of 
lettuce out of a crate in the corner, or at 
the housewife in the next room cooking at 
a stove that was like a table and washing 
dishes obviously “made in Czechoslovakia,” 
I had plenty to think about, all this while. 
And especially when I looked at the ac- 
commodating scribe bent up at the long 
clean table, writing, and at little Matsu- 
moto perched as light as a bird on the 
bench opposite, watching hopefully, I had 
a very peaceful feeling because I was in 
the presence of kindness and trust. 

At such a moment, as on Kailua’s moon- 
lit sea wall, racial antagonisms are seen 
in their true colors—as no bogeys to any- 
body but the man who insists on making 
them so. I believe these moments of 
plain seeing are as much to be relied upon, 
moreover, as the bellyaches or nightmares 
that are often taken as the only sure 
guides in the matter. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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There are several reasons for distrusting 
the Japanese in Hawaii, which may as well 
be looked at squarely. The chief of these 
is that there are so many of them. There 
are three times as many in Hawaii as Ha- 
waiians, or whites. Then, this formidably 
large group is clannish in disposition, and 
tends to resist assimilation. And, most 
upsetting of all te the patriotic, the group 
maintains its own schools parallel to the 
public schools; the Japanese tot, emerging 
from the public school at three, trudges off 
te Japanese school, where he speaks Japa- 
nese the rest of the afternoon as well as 
all day Saturday. 

Such facts must send a shiver up the 
timorous spine of any military man. But 
I think they are given an importance not 
inherent in them. It must be remembered 
that this group is newly settled in Ameri- 
can territory. What if a hundred thou- 
sand of us adoring nephews of Uncle Sam 
were by force of economic necessity moved 
out of our American environment and set- 
tled in Iceland? How soon should we be- 
come Icelanders? 

Another thing: the young Japanese, I 
learned from many sources, rebels against 
the Japanese schools when he reaches high 
school age, if not before. My driver, Tom, 
had put on a rebellion of this kind at the 
close of the second grade, and never set 
his infant foot inside the door again. Per- 
haps he was precocious; but his rebellion 
has a meaning that anybody can read— 
namely, that Tom's children will not go 
to Japanese school at all. Such a pa- 
triotic allegiance is a burden and is cast 
off by the young. 

A Honolulu business man, talking of 
this with me, one day, suggested that the 
Japanese language should be taught in the 
public schools, an elective like French or 
Spanish. To hear a proposal at once so 
obvious, subtle, and just, gave me a deli- 
cious thrill; why for pity’s sake hasn't it 
been followed already? At one stroke the 
legitimate reason for continuing the Japa- 
nese schools would be canceled. And it is 
ignorant in critics of the existing Japanese 
schools to deny that that language is of 
large importance in the Pacific Basin, or 
that classics of poetry, drama, and novel 
writing have been achieved in it. Japa- 
nese culture is rich,-and ancient. It were 
a shame if official contempt or blundering 
policy should seek to blot out recollection 
of this greatness as Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago sought to blot out of the school 
texts any recollection of the cultural debt 
America owes England. The wise course 
is the generous and fearless one—to en- 
courage it. 

Tom, my driver, showed me Maui by the 
light of both moon and sun. It is a hand- 
some island illuminated by either. 

I saw the submarine flotilla twinkling at 
anchor in starry Lahaina Roads; and at 
Wailuku Mission, on the old wall, the 
night-blooming cereus opening its hundred 
great waxen cups in the moonlight. 

On Puunene Plantation I went down to 
the bowels of the earth, an unexpectedly 
neat place, to see one of the: many giant 
pumps that irrigate the cane fields; for 
sugar growing is no back-yard enterprise 
that can be handled by you or me, but a 
business only profitable where it can be 
managed and financed on a huge scale. At 
the plantation office I met the cashier; he 
had just come in with an armload of 
checks averaging five dollars in value cer- 
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tain of the laborers had elected to save 
systematically out of their wages against 
Maui Fair time, a great island event. The 
total value of those checks was well over 
thirteen thousand dollars, which will per- 
haps give you, as it did me, a clue to the 
magnitude of Puunene Plantation. 

I rode the grassy uplands where fat cat- 
tle browse or admirably take their repose 
in the shade of eucalyptus groves. And 
from winding drives along the sea cliffs I 
looked down on villages or small cove 
Edens tucked away as if waiting for Paul 
and Virginia to be cast up again for an- 
other island idyll. 

In fact, I did and saw a great many 
fine things on Maui, which is a countrified 
and open-hearted island, as yet little ex- 
plored by the tourist. I advise the tourist 
to go there. And when he goes, I advise 
him to ascend Haleakala. 

To a fellow like myself, used to Minne- 
sota, whose highest hill, though a thousand 
miles from the sea, manages to stand only 
two thousand feet above it, a mountain 
five times that high thrust immediately 
out of the brine is a prodigy. But even 
a Californian must find Haleakala rather 
a wonder. I saw it first from the deck 
of the Humuuia, when it had a rainbow 
hung before it like some mysterious em- 
blem. And then, for a farewell to Maui 
and the Hawaiian chapter in my new 
travels, I had supper on top of it at the 
time of the full moon. 

My host at the Grand Hotel at Wailuku 
took me up. He was thoroughly good 
company. And when we got above the 
clouds, and the sunset had burnt itself out, 
we found candles lit in bottles in the rude 
masonry rest house that perches on the 
crater brink: five jolly naval officers had 
come before us and spread out their. sup- 
per, and lit the candles. 

Very often everyone would be lean- 
ing out into the ineffably still night to look 
down on the satin pavement of milkwhite 
cloud that floored our world, or away to 
Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, calm, remote, 
the only other parts of earth that rose into 
it. Or we would stare below us into the 
black and cindery deeps of the crater, 
where wisps of pale cloud lay dreaming 
above the long moon shadows. 

Hawaii is an easy place to be happy in; 
I think it was made for that purpose. It 
is a far cry from the urbane Royal Ha- 
waiian terrace, with its expert jazz band, 
to the fishermen’s quiet music on the sea 
wall at Kailua, and still farther to Halea- 
kala’s blank moonstruck silence above the 
clouds. But all three are Hawaii. Such 
things, and more that people who have 
been there will upbraid me for not dwell- 
ing on, await the poor bliss-bewildered 
visitor. 

But Hawaii deserves to be thought of in 
another and deeper-hearted way than as a 
mere goal for lucky trippers like myself, 
or a picturesque playground to be frol- 
icked in or let go to grass as the whim 
seizes us mainlanders. So long as we keep 
Hawaii a territory we govern it, and our 
blandly ignorant whims may do it hurt. 
Hawaii is not only flowers and white surf, 
and songs and polo, but people. And the 
people of Hawaii are, like ourselves, ca- 
pable of pride and dignity. I wonder if 
they do not sometimes grow a little weary 
of being “a state in the making”—espe- 
cially when they observe some sixteen of 
the full-fledged mainland states paying no 
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such taxes into Uncle Sam’s pocket as they 
do, and many light-heartedly borrowing 
or begging greater sums from that short- 
sighted old Yankee, year after year. I 
have seen those islands and am ready 
to give them their due. 





Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 
by the kind permission of the publishers. 
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A Callaloo Spree 
(Concluded from page 9) 


to stamp and wriggle as the musicians 
played a native dance. The rhythm was 
just as intoxicating as the liquor and the 
scent of the smoke and the wood fire to- 
gether with the tobacco smoke, perspira- 
tion, rum, and cosmetics were enough to 
keep off any evil spirit. Everybody was 
gay. They danced -more fiercely, and 
grunted at each collision. 

When the sun rose the choirs were still 
singing through the streets, but everyone 
was quiet at Granny’s house and twenty- 
five human forms lay on the floor. 
Eventually they were once more blessed 
with sobriety and they went to their re- 
spective homes bragging of the wonderful 
time they had opening the year with a 
callaloo spree. 


Puerto Rico 
(Concluded from page 20) 


approved by Secretary Wallace, Puerto 
Rico’s sugar export to our country will 
be 803,000 tons. The last crop exceeded 
1,100,000 tons. The difference will be 
made up this year by government com- 
pensation to planters who cultivated the 
extra tonnage in good faith. In the mean- 
time, the sygar-cane workers will feel the 
pincers of limited production more acutely 
than before. Subtracting the surplus of 
250,000 tons for 1934 from next year’s 
quota-crop leaves only 600,000 tons to 
plant this year. Simple arithmetic re- 
duces the current sugar employment by 
nearly one-half. 

The plight of Puerto Rico is economic, 
but the remedies suggested are frequently 
political. The present insular government 
is a coalition of Union-Republicans and 
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Socialists who favor statehood under the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
most powerful single party is, however, 
the Liberal Party. It advocates complete 
independence from the United States and 
closer co-operation with the other Carib- 
bean countries. The Liberals consider 
American absentee corporate control as 
“the foundation of all public evils affect- 
ing Puerto Rico.” 

Right now, all points of view are joined 
to modify the Costigan-Jones Act through 
the adoption of a plan proposed by Chan- 
cellor Chardon of the University of Puerto 
Rico. The Chardon Plan aims to promote 
agriculture reconstruction by utilizing the 
income from the sugar processing tax, 
provided in the Act, for a central fund 
instead of doling out to each farmer a cash 
allowance in proportion to the amount of 
sugar limited by the government. By 
Dr. Chardon’s plan the money received 
from the processing tax of the Jones- 
Costigan Sugar Bill, estimated at about 
30 to 35 million for the three-year period, 
would go for the buying of land on which 
small growers of vegetables and sugar 
would be established and aided over the 
first hard years (somewhat similar to the 
Bankhead proposal for aiding tenant 
farmers in our own country). 

President Roosevelt is not entirely un- 
mindful of Puerto Rico’s difficulties. He 
paid it a visit last July to look things 
over. His wife not very long ago made 
a flying trip to the island and was photo- 
graphed before a hovel to focus attention 
on the wretched housing. Before the 
President’s coming, recovery plans for the 
island were actually announced but, at 
this writing, little has been done to carry 
them into effect. The delay at a crucial 
period has made Puerto Rican politicians 
bitter critics of the New Deal. Governor 
Blanton Winship, it is said, has spent more 
time in Washington trying to prod officials 
into realizing the desperateness of the 
situation than he has on the island. Last 
November, the Governor brought back 
with him pledges for urban housing, sub- 
sistence farming, new schools and loans on 
mortgages designed to relieve the small 
farmer. 

In October of last year, jurisdiction 
over the island shifted from the War De- 
partment to the Department of the 
Interior and Dr. Ernest Gruening, an au- 
thority on Latin-American affairs, was put 
in charge. The move was hailed every- 
where as a great reform presaging imme- 
diate action. 

The future of Puerto Rico, like all fu- 
tures seen through glasses ground by eco- 
nomic depression, looks forlorn. Puerto 
Ricans, however, are not the kind of eco- 
nomic men to be found in the factory 
grime of England and America. Warm 
sunshine and flamboyant foliage the whole 
year around are a law unto themselves. 
They soften manners despite the brutaliz- 
ing effects of poverty. Consider how much 
more life will have to offer to the native 
once his economic needs are satisfied and 
his health improved. Consider how much 
tennis and how much swimming could be 
enjoyed where little of either is seen today. 
The climate is reckoned the most salu- 
brious for the Western Hemisphere trop- 
ics, the soil is rich, and the mountains 
that run through the center make the 
island much prettier than the ordinary 
coral groups. The island’s destiny will 
probably remain agricultural even if the 
N.R.A. relaxes enough to revive the 
needlework industry. With a cooperative 
land policy designed to reduce absentee 
ownership and multiply the number of na- 
tive farms and scientific diversification of 
crops, the island may yet be made the 
paradise it could be. Every friend of 
Puerto Rico hopes so. 
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Student 


What’s in a Name? 


Dear Editor: In read- 
ing your story called 
“Adventures in a Postal 
Guide,” didn’t see the 
name of a town in the southeastern corner 
of Indiana, on the Ohio River, called 
“Rabbit Hash.” I think this should be in- 
cluded in the list of funny names. 
—Dick Johnson, 
North Shore Country Day School, 
Winnetka, Ill. 
e 


War 


Dear Editor: I disagree with Lucas 
Nelson on several points in regard to war. 
After reasoning and argument I have 
come to the conclusion that I will fight 
for my country and her liberties. Wars 
to a certain extent have done good. Take 
our wars for example—the Revolutionary 
War was fought for our independence 
from the suppression of a stronger coun- 
try. The Civil War was fought to pre- 
serve the Union and its rights. The World 
War was fought to save civilization from 
the barbarism of the Hun. I know after 
carefully considering the question that I 
will stand up for my country’s cause if 
necessary. 

—William Richardson, 
Little Rock (Ark.) Senior H. 8. 
a 


Capital Punishment 

Dear Editor: In regard to the article 
in the Student Forum on Capital Punish- 
ment, I absolutely think that this law is a 
disgrace and a blot on our nation. Below 
is a list of reasons why I think capital 
punishment is wrong. 

1. It violates the Sixth Commandment 
-Thou shalt not kill. 

2. It violates the Golden Rule—al- 
though it was once violated is no reason 
why authority should violate it again. 

3. It is not necessary. There are other 
methods of punishing criminals that would 
prove just as effective as a warning. 

4. It is a risk. Supposing an innocent 
man is executed, which is quite possible. 
No power on earth would be able to resur- 
rect that body and that soul. Many stu- 
dents will probably disagree with me. I 
should be glad to hear their censure of 
this point of view. 

Loren O. Bohnenblust, 
Leonardville (Kansas) H. 8. 
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Pro 

Dear Editor: In answer to the problem 
of capital punishment, I am for it. I 
heartily agree with the Forum readers 
that two deaths cannot make up for the 
loss of one, but did you ever stop to con- 
sider the fact that the penalty of life im- 
prisonment is often escaped? Besides 
many criminals have staged prison breaks 
that have cost the lives of two or more 
guards and maybe a couple of detectives 
before the criminals met their deaths or 
were recaptured. This is but one instance 
where the loss of two lives would have 
prevented the loss of others. 

I thoroughly believe that the old saying 
“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” 


Student Section 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters published represent only 
the opinions of their writers, and not those 
of Scholastic. Maximum length, 300 words. 





still holds good. This is my opinion. 
What is yours? 
Margaret E. Scott, 
Northeast High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Write Wing 


- Mery Beth Daig, 9 Archer Place, Tarrytown, 


Eleanor Wallace, Betty Biggins, Mildred Ford- 
ham, Catherine Anderson, Margaret Murray, all 
of Claymont, Delaware. 

Genevieve Branstitter, Mary 
Martha Arp, all of Shelby, Iowa. 

Amanda os Roberta Hunt, Ora Posey and 
Beatrice Posey, Prattsville, Ala. 

Evelyn Sabin, 15, Box 111, 
Minn. 

Lurene Spindler, 12, and Emma Belle Mat- 
thews, 12, both of Sullivan, Missouri. 

M. Ross Parker, Ardmore, Tenn. 

Marcella Parent, Route 1, Ilene and Lucille 
Parnell, Route 2, Omer Belisle and Ruby Martell, 
all of Somerset, Wisc. 

Mary L. Walker, Box 315, and Ona Fern Baker, 
Box 242, of Sullivan, Missouri. 

Don Shepfer, Junior Miller, both of Sugar- 
creek, Ohio. 

David Sudock, 46 Edgefield Ave., 
Conn. 

Peggy Matheny, 87 South Cliff Street, An- 
sonia, Conn. 

Robert Paetz, 17, 1448 Thorndale Ave., Chi- 


cago, Il. 

Helen Kehlenbach, 555 Pine St.; Ruth Sweet- 
nam, Alice Judy, Marijane Farmer, Marcella 
Boehle, James Crutchfield, P.O. Box 235; Verne 
Nothdurft, Marvin Veerman, Paul Gollnitz, George 

Merrihew, all of Chillicothe, Il. 
7 Joseph M. Cohen, 300 Reservoir Place, Bronx, 


n Helen Molloy, 673 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
Lorraine 153 Maple St., 

Hudson, 

ae oe Collins, 426 W. Douglas St., 


Barratt and 


Eagle Bend, 


Woodmont, 


pect, Croton-on- 


Freeport, 


Puerto Rican Students 


Scholastic wishes to acknowledge excellent let- 
ters from many students in Puerto Rico who have 
urged the setting aside of a special number de- 
voted to their island, or have oftered material. In 
the editorial (page 3) we have explained why this 
could not be aa at present, and so far as pos- 
sible we have printed some student contributions 
on pages 9-11. The following students have made 
interesting suggestions: 

Julio A. Flores and the ‘‘As You Like It En- 
glish Club” of Mayaguez H. S.; Diego Quesada, 
Ponce H. S., who submitied an illustrated article 
on Miguel Pou, outstanding Puerto Rican painter; 
Elena Avilés Toro (for an album on P. R.), Otto 
Wantzelius, and Ramon Laborde, en: all of Ponce; 
a Gonzalez and ae M. Vazquez, Utuado 

; W. Fronher, Manati; Cyril A. Hinds, Jr., 
Yauco H. S.; 7 Escobar, Fajardo H. 3-5 
Victor Luis Lopez, San German H. S.; Ana Mer 
cedes Novas, San Juan H. S. 


Adjectives 
Dear Editor: 

“Merrily We Roll Along” with Scholas- 
tic. It amazes me how we do roll along. 
Things happen so fast, they take our 
breath away. So fascinatingly are they 
presented, however, that we scarcely no- 
tice the terrific modern pace. 

I happened on an editorial just recently, 
however, that brought me to a complete 
stop—“Adjective Trouble” was the red 
light. I didn’t and don’t think this edi- 
torial entirely fair to the average high 
school student. I admit that our vocabu- 
laries are often entirely too inadequate, 
but “swell,” “neat,” and “lousy” are words, 
in my opinion, that are degrading to a 
person, and any student who is seriously 
trying to make the grade will avoid them. 
My own vocabulary in regard to adjec- 
tives is limited—but not to “swell” and 
“lousy.” As “One Reader to Another,” 
however, I should like to hear other opin- 
ions on the subject. 

Evelyn Gallagher, 
St. Francis de Sales H. S., 
Denver, Colo. 

We didn’t advocate them, did we? We 
were just playing the réle of dictaphone. 
Did you ever listen to the crowd in the 
corridors?—Ed. 





Address inquiries to: 





~— SGHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Scholastic School and College Service, 
250 East 43rd Street. 


New York City. 








Art Schools 


anit 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF NEW YORK-PARIS 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom President 
PLAN FOR A PROFE 
Study in New York or Paris. Interior 
Architecture and Decoration, Costume 
Design, Illustration, Graphic Advertis- 
ing, Teacher Training, etc. Send for in- 
formation and catalogue. 
Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 


RHODE ISLAND : 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN : 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. ' 
SUMMER SCHOOL : 
] 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT, CREDITS 
COUNTRY, CITY and SEASHORE 























Dramatic Art 


ig ae of Physical Education 

3, 4-year courses. repares 

Sistas supervisors, playground 

and dance instructors. Gym. 

Pool. Riding. Placement. Dormi- 

tories. Bin ata ees 

ree ‘a states, 

SCHOOLS, INC. Box S, Washington, D. C. 
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ROCKY /97- TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nat Bann BLoc Denver. COLO 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. 
Copyrighted booklet, “‘How to apply,’ etc., etc., 
etc., free to members, 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for en- 
rollment card and information. Largest Teach- 
ers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906. 











Physical Education 
School of 


SARGENT wiz =: 


pad Ly University. 54th yr. 4 years high schoo! required. 
degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Oat 
Ka Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





School of Nursing 


NEWARK BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, Newark, N. J. 


Offers a three-year course to onda es of accredited High 
pate (academic course) He perk non-sectarian. For in- 
ormation write—Director, School of Nu 201 Ave., 
Newark, N. J. anne deanna 








Speech 


AAMMERER 


Write for our Free List of ethical 
schools that correct stammering. 
STAMMERERS’ GUILD 
Suite 514E-40 Central St., Boston 








Teacher Training 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th year Of EDUCATION 


Young women learn gracious living, home 

ment, and economics, child psychology and hygiene, 

etc., while qualifying as teachers in nursery sc’ lo 

kindergarten, or elementary grades. Prepare for true 
success in life amid influences of quiet culture, service and good 
will. Instructors nationally known; graduates assisted in secur- 
ing positions, 6-week summer session June 21-August 2. 2-week 
special courses June 10-21 and July 8-19. Regular fall term 
begins September 13. For catalog. write: 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 518-E, Evanston, itlinois 








aT ROYAL HAS DONE 


iT ADJUSTS ITSELF TO YOU! 


Merely move the Touch Control lever until 
the tension of the keys “feels” exactly right. 
That’s all there is to it! Touch Control is 
exclusive with Royal. 


NOTICE THE KEYBOARD AND CONTROLS! 


Everything is conveniently located. All adjustments 
are easily and quickly made from the front. And 
the keyboard itself is standard 4 banked—and full- 
sized! No cramping of fingers on the New Royal 
Portable with Touch Control. 


AND ISN'T IT 
A BEAUTY? 


Sleek, modern streamlines . . . Crisp, 
ebony-black, non-chipping enamel . . . 
Sparkling nickel finish. Its mechanism 
beautifully encased like a fine watch— 
fully protected from dust! 


FILL OUT THE COUPON... MAIL TODAY! 


Royal Typewriter Company, inc., 
Dept. SC-511, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


(1) Please send me complete information concerning the 
New Royal Portable with Touch Control. 


(2) Please quote me allowance on my ‘ 
Typewriter, Serial Number against 
purchase of a New Royal Portable. 


FOR STUDENTS 


The New Royal Portable with Touch Control is a marvel 
of typing perfection—the grandest typewriter you ever laid 
eyes upon! What a wonderful graduation gift! In fact, 
it’s just the machine you need to make your teacher smile 
with joy when you turn in an essay. And how your marks 
will improve once you begin to use it! 


WHAT'S THIS? SMOOTH, FLAT BLACK KEYS? 


YES, SIR! Royal’s Finger Comfort Keys! 
Scientifically designed to make typing 
easier. They protect the delicate finger- 
tip nerves—they 
minimize eye strain! 


The New 


PORTABLE 


OWN New Royal Portable with 
now—you can easily! The 
Ptice is very reasonable—only 
$49.50, complete with carrying 
case. Convenient monthly 
payments, if desired. See your 
Royal dealer, or use the coupon. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
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